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DRITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
B a of SCIENCE (London Office, 22, Albemarle-street, 


soon for the EXHIBITION of SPECIMENS, APPARATUS, &c. 

A Room, under en wilt be MW ep my mp ay fea 
iro 0) 
ail of the Lm ‘il 1 om of Papers commanion to the Sections 
eeting, which will commence on A 5 

at the Balint provided for protecting delicate objec’ 

Mhe Committee hope that Members will avail “Wbemestves of this 
portunity of bringing under the notice of the Association new Appa- 

satus, Chemical Products, and new or important Geological and 


——— « GRIFFITH, M.A., 
‘Assistant General Secretary, Harrow. 





OYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE of 
R GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
ANNUAL MEETING AT RIPON, 


Commencing TUESDAY, July 21, 1874, and ending TU ESDAY, July38; 
with a SPECIAL VISIT to YORK on eee July 29. 


President of the Meeti: 
The Most Hon. the 1anQUnSS OF 3 RIPON, K.G. 
Presidents of Sections. 
ities — 6. %. Clark, Esq., F.S8.A. 
— A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq., M.P. F.S.A. 
Hutory—The Rev. W. Stubbs, Regius Professor of Modern History, 





FE er ne ‘the Museum—The Rev. W. C. Lukis, F.S.A. 

Director of Excursions—Fairless Barber, Esq., F.S.A. 
Hon. Secretaries for the Ripon Meeting. 

Joseph Burtt, Esq.; C. Drury E. Fortnum, Esq., F.S.A. 


GENERAL PROGRAMME. 


The TOWN HALL, RIPON PUBLIC ROOMS, TEMPERANCE 
HALL, &c., have been placed at the disposal of the "Institute. 


The Recertion Room will be at the Town Haut, where Tickets can 
be procured, and information will be given. It will be opened on 
Monday. July 20. at 10 a.m. e Museum will be in the Riron 
Postic Rooms. Meetings of Sections will be held in the Town Hall, 
Temperance Hall, or Mechanics’ Institute. 


SUESDAY, July 21.—At 1p M., Reception by the Mayor and Cor- 
poration at the Town Hall. Visit to the Cathedral, whee a Dis- 


course will be gre by Sir G. Gilbert Scott, R A F.S.A., and to 
other objects of interest. In the Evening an Ina at ’address 
will be given by the President of the Meeting. 

WEDNESDAY. July 22. — Meetings of Sections at 10 a.m. In the 


afternoon, Le eK to Markenfield oan (where a Discourse will 
be given by arker, C. untains Abbey and Hall. 
Reception ty the President of ‘the Tustitute. Conversazione in the 
Museum at 9 P M. 


THURSDAY, July 23.—Meeting of Members at 9 a.m. Excursion to 


NNIVERSARY FESTIVAL of the 





PRINTERS’ Mo gery ALMSHOUSE, and ORPHAN 
ASYLUM_ CORP Tae the London Tavern, Bishopegate- 
street,on WEDNESDAY, J bh. 

JOHN walean, Esq. M.P., in the Chair, 
Supported by 
Mr. Ald. and Sheriff Whetham. Daniel Grant, Esq. 
mtaeepee | Faneieaeioe 
r e8 2 e, 
ate vith ~" 

uri 

& F Carden, Faq. John C. am Longman, Faq. 
2 Mack: mating > 
Willkam Clowes, Eek. F.B.G.8. | G: H Maso 
Horace Cox, Esq. Miller & Richards, Messrs. (per 
G. H. Davis, Esq. LL.D. 
J B. Del Esq. John Mitchell, 
ward tay Sir Wile Mitchell, Dr 
Charles Dick: Jobn Murray, Esq. yg 
ey Dix “Esa. F.B.GS. George J. Palmer, 
E. Eyre, Es J. 7. Palmer, Esq. 
Stephen Fis Fiske, George Wm. Fetter, Rea 
ing & Co, Messrs. William Spall 
Ag Geng Ba oy 
ohn » A. Ww . . 
Thomas Dixon G: ipin, Esq. - . 





Tickets, One Guinea each, ao ¥ had of the above-named St ds, 


EADING ALOUD. — Miss Emity Farruvuus 
continues her PRIVATE LESSONS and CLASSES for 


Peart las 


Speaking Pronunciati English 

Bias Ukr euscUHiON agit Cate Foes, <2 
Art, given by arrangemen’ oie tutes. 

Apply to Wenn on eadieoten, Hyde Park, London. 


M* ana RONNIGER is now ‘or MOSTEAL 
for SHAKSPERTAN READINGS and for MUSICAL and 
LECTURES, and will be glad to hear 


pe 
NEW LECTURE for this Season, MARIA THERESA. the Great 
ensinogton, 





Empress of Austria.—Address 1, Abingdon-villas, K London. 





ARRINGTON MUSEUM and LIBRARY.— 
WANTED, as CURATOR pad LIBRARIAN, a 1-4 
mpetent to take entire charge of the above Institutions, and w 
will ete his whole time oto Sen. The arc and ry 4 which 
jay, exce| junday. coptain a large collec- 
tata Se PRG Hertel 

he a cations 
for the Bitnetion, anled b: Inia are to be sent, ‘ad: 
dressed to the Museum Commirtrex, care of "Cb Py, Chorley. Borough 

Town Ha)l, Warrington, on or before the 15th July next. 

















or of Mr. ‘J. 8. HODSON, Secretar: 
Gray’s Inn-chambers, 20, High Holborn. 


RYSTAL PALACE. SUMMER CONCERTS. 
of gua HUMOROUS MUsIC—The 
Progra o ATR Day NEXT. the 18th inst., well bo Govetea 3 
the illustration of Music in its Grand and Humorous aspect, t 
election com rising Haydn's ‘ Farewell Bymokene ; Mozart’s Sestett, 
‘A Musical Joke Eng * Clown’s Funeral March,’ from Mendelssohn's 
* Midsummer Night's ’s Dream’ music ; Gounod’s* Funeral March of a 
er age Buffo Songs from Operas, Catches, &c. Conductor, Mr. 
MAN Numbered Stalls, Half-a-Crown. 





oF 





PROFESSORSHIP IN BIOLOGY. 


URHAM UNIVERSITY COLLEGES of 
MEDICINE and PHYSICAL SCIENCE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

It is pospenet te establish a Chair of BIOLOGY, combined with 
Physiology, in connexion with the above Institutions, October 
next. , 4501. with a portion of Fees. Candidates for the Office 
are nang Bh to ap) ly (with testimonials) to Tazo. Woop pupates, 
Secretary Sollege of Physical Science, Newcastle, before the 
Ring. J of August next, from ‘whoun 1 full particulars as to duties, dc. may 





RYSTAL PALACE.—GRAND COMBINED 
ENTERTAINMENTS—MODN DAY, July 20.—GRAND 
OPERATIC CONCERT, GARDEN PARTY, LAWN PROMENADE, 
= FIREWORK DISPLAY. 
ay ora yee have been made for a grand OPERATIC CONCERT 
on “— le, to be given on the above date, and the list of 
Vocalists to to = all the principal Artistes of the Royal Italian 
Opera, Covent Garden, amongst them being Madame Adelina Patti 
and Malle. Albani, Mdile. Marimon, and Madame Vilda. 

To be followed by a GARDEN FETE and LAWN ;peummane 
commencing with a 7 lay of the whole series of Fountains, 
closing with a —- Py terns and Grand ee “ Fireworks shy 
Messrs. C. T. Broc! Co. Further particulars, as t 
mission, Reserved a &c., will be duly announced. 

Bi. B.—This = be one of the anres specialty peewee by the Directors, 

the which Season Tickets are pur- 
chased 1 but Season Ticket holders t will ‘nave the privilege of admission 
eo Palace on payment of Half-a-Crown and presentation of the 

‘icket. 








Richmond and Easby Abbey. Reception by the Mayor and Cor- 
ration of Richmond. In the evening, the Most E the 

Parchioness of Ripon will hold a Reception at Studley Royal. 

FRIDAY, July 24 —Meetings of Sections at 10 a.m. In the afternoon, 
Excursion to Thornborough, Tanfield, &c. Mr. Pulleine has kindly 
invited the Institute to Luncheon at Clifton Castle. 

SATURDAY, July 25. — to Bolton Castle, Wensley, Middle- 
ham, and Jervaulx Ab 

MONDAY, July 27. pc nll to Coxwold, pian. and Rievaulx 
Abbeys (under the guidance of Mr. E. Sharpe, Helmeley, and 

Conversazione in the Museum at 9 p.m. 


Concluding Meeting. 


Gilling). 
TUESDAY, July 28.—Meetings of Sections. 
Excursion to Aldborough or Knaresborough. 
ial Visit to phat in union with the 

and Top m, under 


WEDNESDAY, July 29.—S 
Yorkshire Archwologica 
the guidance of Mr. Clark. 

The principal Hotels at Ripon are “The Unicorn.” “* The Crown,” 
and “The Bull.” Table d’H6tes will be arranged. A List of Apart- 
ments will be prepared. 

PRICE of TICKETS.—For Gentlemen, One Guinea (not transfer- 
able) ; for Ladies, Half-a-Guinea (transferable), entitling five Bearer to 
take part in all Meetings and Proceedings of f the Week. Purchasers of 
Guinea Tickets may receive Two extra Tickets of admission to hear the 
President’s Address; Purchasers of Half-Guinea Tickets may receive 
One such Ticket. 

Special facilities will be afforded to Visitors by the Railway Com- 
panies on presenting a Voucher from the Office. 

Offices of the Institute, By orde 

16, New Burlington-street, London. 


(HE WANDERERS’ 
4, Park-place, St. James's, S.W. 
Committee. 
P. ¥ gen , Barrington, Esq. 


Lieut.-Colonel Hamilton. 

Lieut.-Colonel Hon. E, H. 
Tae Lord Brougham and Vaux. . A 
Sir B. Dixie, Bart. 


Legee. 
Major-General J. Raines, 
Lieut.-Colonel Evans. 


Major-General F. 0. Salusbury, 
Colonel Sir Francis Festing, . B. 
K.C.M. G.C.B. ne Tristeam, M.A. LL.D. 
The Lord Graves, R.N. F-RS. 


This Club now numbers upwards of 550 “Members, and is daily 
jing ; so that the Present premaioes are —e~ totally inade- 
quate for the tion of t until a larger 
Club House is obtained, by the kinénens and coarteay of the Com- 
mittee of the Junior St. James's Club, 54, St. James’s-street, Members 
of the Wanderers’ venod will be admitted at once as Honorary Members 
@the Junior St Jam 
This Club is eatablioned to meet the wants of Gentlemen who, owi: 
tothe almost dead-lock existing among the leading West end Clubs 
ate at present without the advantages of one, as well as of those who 
ate how waiting for admission into one 
he Club is intended for Members of Town and County Society ; and 
one of its objects also will be, as its name denotes, to offer a p of 
resort for men of travel and other gentlemen who have associated in 
distant parts of the world. 
m.. trance Fee, at present, Six Guineas. Subscription: Town Mem- 
Powe —— Guineas; Country ditto (including Officers of H.M.8.), 
Suinea: 
The Subscription of Officers on Foreign Service will be One Guinea, 
and other Gentlemen residing abroad, Two Guineas. 
The Club is Proprietary, and therefore Members incur no —— 
. KENNAN, Major, 





B. M. RANKING. 
CLUB, 














PHE ALEXANDRA we ALACE COMPANY, 
MUSWELL | HILL, LONDON, N. 





ISSUE OF SEASON TICKETS. 

Season Tickets are now on sale, subject to the usual conditions, at the 
Company’s Offices, and their pnt at the rate of 11. 1s. for Adults, 
and 10s 6d. Children. They will admit to the Park until the Palace 
is re-opened to the public, and will also be available for all Shows, 

mncerts, Musical Festivals, Fétes, Race Meetings, and the — 
— rtainments for Twelve Months, dating from the Opening © 


Vouchers can now be exchanged for Season Tickets on application at 
the Manager's Office, Alexandra Park, Muswell Hill, N. 





THE ALEXANDRA PALACE ART-UNION. 

Special attention is directed to the fact that the 
COMPANY’S GUINEA SEASON TICKET 
ENTITLES the HOLDER to PARTICIPATE in the ANNUAL 
DISTRIBUTION of a VALUABLE COLLECTION of 
WORKS of ART, 

Consisting of Original Pictures in Oil and Water Colours, Statuary, 
Porcelain and Pottery, Bronzes, S Ph 

and other choice examples of Art. 








In enttciontion ofa kepes accession to She number of Season-Ticket 
Holders, Palace Company pledge them- 
selves to a aside pais + ie asum than ! 20 per cent. of t 
amount realized by the sale of Season Tickets, to be devoted to 
purchase of My ay and other high-class Works of Art exhibited in 

é Palace, so that, at the end of every year, each holder of a Guinea 
Season Ticket will re eutitled to a pate in the Annual Distribution 
of Works of Art e bond acne value of TWO HUNDRED 

POUNDS, which il be distributed according toa ere scale among 
EVERY THOUSAND SEASON-TICKET HOLD 

For Example.—If the sale of Season Tickets reaches 10,000 (and there 
is TF > — to believe that it will far exceed this number), the 

represent no less a sum than 
TWO THOUSAND POUNDS, 

and so on, in proportion to the number of Tickets sold. 


The awards will be distributed ding to the following scale :— 
FOR EVERY THOUSAND SEASON TICKETS SOLD. 








A Work of Art of the bond fide value of £100 0 0 
Do. do. 200 

Do. do. 1010 0 

3 Do. Of the value of * s 4 1010 0 

2 Do. do. 700 

4 pe do. : ° 10 00 

40 do. 1 200 
10 auoum Tickets for the following year 1010 0 


N.B.—For every 1,000 Season Tickets sold add the sum of 2102. 10s., or 
a pro rata proportion for any intermediate number, being up 
20 per cent., or 
ONE PRIZE AMONG EVERY SIXTEEN SEASON-TICKET 
HOLDERS. 
For full Particulars, see Special Programme, which can be obtained 
on application. 





WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER.—PRO- 
FESSORSHIP OF ANATOMY. —The Council propose to make 
an oppoinsmess, revious i commencement of the next Winter 
session, of a PR FESSOR. OF ANATOMY, in connexion with the 
Medical Department of the 9 e (with which is nuw incorporated 
he Manchester Royal School = edicine, founded in 1824), and they 
nvite Gentlemen willing to become Fey ee to 
ions and Testimonials, addressed to the Council, under cover to the 
Registrar, not later than oo hy the lst of August next. The 
emoluments of the office will be derived from a stipend and a share 
of students’ fees ; and the Council = aes a a a 
that these together shall not be less t! per ap 
Further information will be - Ay = cpplication. to ‘to J. « Grexn- 
woop, LL.D., Principal of the College. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 
23rd June, 1874. 


ONDON INTERNATIO NAL COLLEGE, 
SPRING GROVE, W. 
a“ Special advantages in Science, Mathematics. and Modern b Languages, 


‘or Ci upils.—For 
Prospectus, apply to the Principal, H. R. Pane B.A. 


NIVERSITY LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. — 
METROPOLITAN CENTRES for GIRLS.— cope ba | 
all other information can be obtained by writing to the Hon 
Secretaries. The next Cambridge Local | xemination will begi 
MONDAY, Teouaneer 34, and the latest day for entry is Octo - 10. 
a Hon See Mrs. Wa. Bursoury, 15, 8t. Geo e's-terrace, Queen’s- 
te, 8. ; Bayswater Hon. Sec., Miss EB. A. 25, Biom- 
aida- vale. W.; Blackheath Hon. Sec., Miss EWIN, 
Park ae. 5 ..- Hon. Sec., Mrs. J. L: 
Buppen, 15, Canonbury Par! N.—The next Oxford Local Ex- 
amination will begin m4 MON DAY. _- 24, 1875, and the Regulations 
are now ready. Hon. Sec., London Centre, rs. Rosy, 93, Kensington 
Gardens-equare, W. 


EFTON HOUSE, WEST DERBY, near 
LIVERPOOL, 
Conducted by the Misses ACKERLEY, 

Who devote themselves to the Education of a limited number of 
Young Ladies, and who, in their Establishment, combine - P advan- 
ti ~ and comforts of Private Tuition with the emulation of a Select 

In their endeavours to ensure the proficiency of their ee - 
every branch of learning, the Misses AckeRey are assisted b: 
most talented Professors from Liverpool. 

SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on WEDNESDAY, August 12th. 


DUCATION in BATH for YOUNG LADIES 
requiri ing otyans  Bheeation and a refined and guarded Home. 
Twe! ting Masters. References 


lve 
to Clergymen and Parents.— Miss Darv, 10, Laure-pines. 


DUCATION.—ENDOWED GRAMMAR 
OL, founded Legg by Queen Elizabeth, for the Sons of 


























SCHO 
Gentlemen of limited income. Besed, superior Bnew preparatory 
for the several Examinations, 30 Guineas annually cones to 


Parents whose Sons are now at the School, from Ireland, 
and from several Counties of the United Kingdom. —A “dress ii 
Master, care of Messrs. Reeves, 113, Cheapside. 


OTICE of REMOVAL. —MACLURE & MAC- 
DONAL. ith and Printers to the Queen, 
will shortly open th — a Aa pt extensive premises, The 
Sueret Printin ueen Victoria-street, where all orders 
will be <a git. as heretofore at their premises, 37, 











expected; but the main object is the command of a good Organ and 
Pri ea Axcuitct, care of Mrs. Jackson, 7, Queen Anne's- 
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R. TENNANT, Geologist, 149, Strand, W.C., 
received many choice Specimens of MINERALS, ROCKS, 
and FOSSILS, on greatly enriched severn] Collec'ions previously 


advertised for Sale. They can be had at al! prices, varying from five 
thousand pounds to two guineas, and are suitable for the nobleman’s 
gallery, the study, and for the 1¢ working student in geology. 





es and PHYSICS.—Mr. F. Hume 
TALBOT, M.A., late Junior Student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
First-class in Mathematics and Natural Scieuce, receives a few 
PUPILS a : country home, and prepares them for the Army and 
} — ne lleges, the Meteerstties and the Scientific Professions.— For 
urther particulars apply to Mr. FH. Tas 1, Speen, Newbury, Berks. 


ANTED TO PLACE, for about six weeks from 
the 10th of August, during his holidays from a Public School, 
a Boy of 17 in charge of a Gentlemun travelling on the Continent. 
upervision rather than Tuition desired —Address, stating terms, &€ , 
and with hy to H. G., 24, Stonefield-street, London, N 


W ANTED, immediately, in a Land Agent’s Office, 
Ye ry— respectably connected, between 15 and 

16 years of age. be a penman and quick at accounts.— 

Address Y. Z., Mr. Gale, Bookseller, Liucoln. 


LEESTONS, by J. M. W. TURNER.—A few 

ice Proof- before Letter Impre-sions on India of this unpub- 

lished’ Mossotint by the late T. LUPTUN, for SALE, 10s. 6d. ; or 

packed in case, 12s, if purchased before August 1; after that date, 21s. 
—C. W. Dowpeswe.v’s Fine-Art Gallery, Unavcery-lane. 

















FINE-ART COLLECTORS and GENTLE- 
MEN.—For SALE, » splendid PORTRAIT by Sir GODFREY 


KNELLER (Sir R' RD), Poet and Historian ; also a 
Fruit Piece, yabn I hr de How, signed and dated 1641 ; both in 

¢ preservation. Can seen at Mr. H. Grecony’s, 23, Upper Hill- 
street, Richmond, 8. W. 





[HE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK i nescuety to their PRESERVATION, effected with oem 

regard a safest and most cautious treatment, by MAES 

THOM IN, Studio, 25, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square, 


JT OVE’S CATALOGUE of RARE ETCHINGS 
J and ENGRAVINGS, o%, the most esteemed Ancient and Modern 
Masters, forwarded by it for two penny stamps.—81, Bunhill-row, 
London. Established : above Sixty Years. 


IBRARIAN, ASSISTANT- LIBRARIAN, or 
AL yt: = —WANTED. an Appoiatment as above,” bya 
lage 24).—Apply, by ral to Sioma, care of Clare & Co., 

3, “Therney-strest, Bloomsbury, London. 


AUTHORS.—WANTED, an IRISH STORY 

for a WEEKLY SERIAL. Must be wholly free from Party or 

Sectarian animosit: cay stating Terms and submitting MSs., to 
E. G. D., care of W. H. Smith & Son, Advertising Agents, Dublin. 


O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS, &c. — 
WANTED, ¥ Pape the ptrertiow, the Position as PUBLISHER of 
agood WEEKL ; has many years’ experience, and been 
most Aan ~wh he has been connected with. Can also 
take the Se of the Advertisement Department, being well 
ap to Advertisers and Agents. Will shortly be diseneaged, and can 
ry References. - Address B. Z , Messrs. Adams & Francis, 

Advertising Agents, 59, Fleet-street, b.C. 


aE ADVERTISSS (aged 35), having had many 
years’ experience in an eminent Printivg and Pustichin Je. 
seeks a RE-ENGAGEMENT. in Town or Country, as 

PUBLISHER. 
Zeta, 7, Andover-terrace, Hornsey-road. 


HE ADVERTISER, who has been for Seven 

ty Rd Editor sat. Principal Leader Writer of one of the most 

ve J cage - the North of England, and who 

ne olds ss position London Press, is willing to CON- 

b TH EE or POUR Lea pEne WEEKLY toa Provincial 

Seana ive Journal. The highest re‘erences can be given. Address 
C. C., care of Richard Dickson, Esq , 43, Bedford-row, W.C 


r COUNTRY EDITORS.—An Oxford Man, 
desirous of entering the Journaliatle Profession, would he glad to 
supply a Weekly or Bi-week ly LONDON LETTER to a Provincial 
, upon very low terms. e is well travelled, has excellent sources 
of permeates, and can produce first-rate ‘testimonials of ability.— 
E. F. G., 46, Mornington-crescent, N.W. 


ve late EDITOR of a High-Class M ETROPO. 

LITAN PAPER seeks suitable KMPLYMENT. He is a 

ayy see Writer, and has facilities for obtainiug exclusive information. 
dress K. B., Messrs. Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E. Cc. 



































DITOR and SUB-EDITOR WANTED for a 

bse Publication in connexion with the Church of geet 
my Cuericus, care of Messrs. Hooper & Batty, 1 
street, A House, London, B C. 


ORKING SUB-EDITOR desires a Re- em 

ment on a Weekly or other Paper. iu London or Provinces. 

Classi Scholar, er Writer, Descriptive Reporter, and 

Paragraphist. Would interest himself in the Pubiishing and Adver- 

fein, if desired. X. Y¥. Z., care of 
r. 


HEE: 








First-class testimonials.—Address X. 
mpson, 7, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


E-ENGAGEMENT WANTED, by a Verbatim 
REPORTER, Descriptive and Lentes Writ er, = Sub- Editor ; : 

of thorough business habits. Highes 
A. Z., 214, Maipas-road, New Cross, 8 


TO PUBLISHERS, 


INGLISH and FRENCH GRAMMAR—COPY- 
RIGHT i, SAL8; very concise and comprehensive, modern 
| Le peal r gelf-instruction, by an eminent certificated 











NOUVELLE GRAMMAIRE ANGLAISE et FRANCATSE, sur un 
= trés méthodique, avec de nombreux Exercises d'Orthographe, 
le Grates, et de Ponctuation, tirés de nos —- Auteurs Fran- 
Ct és dans l'ordre des régies.—Address Mr. A. H. Woo.rr, 

t Prescott-street, Goodman's-fields, B. 


RITISH BUTTERFLIES.—A few COPIES 
of NOEL HUMPHREYS’S magnificent Work on BRITISH 
BUTTERFLIES, published at 11. lis 6d. may be had at the 
mced price of ise, of T. J. Auuman, 483, New Oxford-street, 
t contains hand-coloured Plates of 300 different varieties, 

and is handsomely bound in full gilt cloth, gilt edges. 





RITISH MOTHS.—A few COPIES of Norn 
HUMPHREYS’S append Work on BRITISH OSTA, ub- 
lished at 3l. 32., may be hi t the reduced price of 25s., of T. J. 
| 2 oye oi New Oxford: a t —". It contains hand-coloured 
hon of 08 Odie cans varieties, and is handsomely bound in full gilt 

ges 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
—_==—— 
First-Class Subscription, 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
Commencing at any Date. 





*.* The Library Messengers call to deliver Books at the 
Residences of Subscribers in every part of London, on a plan 
which has given general satisfaction for many years, 


Prospectuses Postage-free on application, 





Book Societies Supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses postage-free on application. 





CHEAP BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CATALOGUE for JULY, 
Postage-free on application. 


The New Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE con- 
tains Memoir of the Princess Charlotte—Miss Yonge's Life of Bishop 
Patteson—Life of Thorwaldsen—Memoirs of Sara Coleridge—Holland 
House—Besant’s French Humourists—Baker's French Society —White- 
hurst’s Court Life under Napoleon-The Lion and the Elephant, by 
C. J. Anderson-Tulloch’s Rational Theology—Stauley’s Travels in 
Search of Livingstone — Ribblesdale—A Princess of Thule—Nancy— 
Two Little Wooden Shoes— Kenelm Chillingly—The Parisians—The 
Pillars of the House; and more than Two Thousand other Popular 
Books, in good second-hand condition, at the lowest current prices. 





*,* All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least 
possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
New OxForD-strEET, Lonpon. 
CITY OFFIOE—2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subecriptions from Oue Guinea to any amount, 
according to the supply mend All the best a Books, English. 











French, and German. on publ _— 
Lists of New Publications, gratis and pos! t frea—*,* A Clearan 
Catal offered for og at greatly reduced os mi 


ue of ae Books 
may also be 

son's, and Saunpers & 
near the Polytechnic. 


NOTICE.—BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
N ESSRS. BAGSTER’S CATALOGUE. 
t d with Speci By post, free. 
Samuel Bagster & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 
JATALOCUS of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, all 
ood condition, in English History, Poetry, Theology, and 
pe iterature. Send stamp for postage. 
W. Heata, 497, Oxford-street, London. 


. free, — application.—Booty’s, CuuRton’s, Hova- 
Orvey’s United Libraries, 307, Kegent-street, 











— i, 
Now ready. No. 7, for JULY, of 


~ 
Tinane, ant & CO.’"S CATALOGUE of CHOIC 
RARE. and CURIOUS BOOKS. containing Collection de E, 
ures et de Charges pourrervir & I'Hstuire de la Guerre et de la Révoh 
} cae de 1870-1871, covtinuée ju-qu’a fin de 1872, mounted in 9 yo}, 
—Napoléon Lil. devant la Presse Contemporaine en Ive, , mount 
3 vols folio, with Illustrations—Napoléon III. et nted ia 
Anglaise de 1848 & 1872, mounted in 3 4to. vols., in all * ts heer 
bound morocco, a most importaut Collection, 300l. Amon, e ® haif. 
on America is a Series of Ternaux and Kicb’s Bibliographies mi 
additions ; besides several Rare Dutch Works on the a yith Mg, 
gate, a a Canaca, &c,and Peramas de V: 
Sacerdotum Paraguaycorum. a companion to Dob 
tory, not meutioued by Bibliographers vine Catalogue wee His. 
au interesting Collection of Wo. ks, under the head of Curios 
jeer as eens to Euglisb—a Collection of Facetia® 
ooks connected wi erman ti story and Anti uities— 
of Books on Palestine and Syria—Sha erature: a2'8 Gatien 
This Catalogue is publishing in Month} Parte, The 
will be forwarded on recipt of one penny a Bn above Number 


London: Triisyer & Co. 57 and 59, Ludgate-hill. 


LARKE’S MINIATURE STEAM-BOATS— 
The smallest Steam. 4 in the world. Warranted to propel 
steam for 15 minutes xX, post free, for 2\ stampa. Lo] 
The NAUTILUS Paddle Steamer. In x, carriage free, for 
stamps.—H. G. Cranks & Co. 2, Garrick-street, Covent-garden. 


i 
yas WIZARD'S BUX of MAGIC; containing 
full Instructions and Apparatus for performing Ten capital Con. 
juring Tricks. Sufticient for ove hour's amusement. Post foe for 

LARKE 


‘oly. 











14stamps. Catalogue of Coujuring Tricks, one stamp.—H. G. 
& Co. 2, Garrick-street, Covent. garden. ¢ 


THe ENCHANTED ALBUM ; or, Magic Book, 


By merely blowing in the leaves of this enchanted 
is instantly filled with an endless variety of Engraving St aoe 
of 32 stamps. “t's. CLange 





blank leaves at will. Post free, 
& Co. 2, Garrick-street, Uvvent-garden. 








Sales by Auction 


—— of Musical Instruments, and Library of Music of that 
li-known Violoncellist, J. W. HANCUCE, deceased, 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL - AUCTION, at 
per Great Boome, King-street, St. James’s-square, on TU ESD. DAY 
July 14, at 1 o'clock precisely, the valuable © OLLECTION of 
SICAL INSTRUMENTS of that well-known Violoncellist, ne 
HANCOCK, deceased, including Violins, Tenors, and Violoncelios He 
the following italian, German, and English makers: Am 
Grancino, Guarnerius, Gratiano, Guersan, Landolphi, Steiner, Wid- 
balm, Banks, Betts, Dodd, Duke, Fendt, Foster, Pitts, Smith of ae. 
field, ‘Thompson —a fine- toued Rarmeutam. by Kelly, with two rows 
keys and 35 stops - a Silver-mounted Trumpet. &c ; and the LI uieAR 
MUSIC, including Quurtettes, symphonies, &c, by 
a, Mozart, Onslow, and mberg—Full Scores of juke 
Quartettes by the same—V: Scores. 
and Catal had. 


May be viewed two days p 
Sale at Manchester of upwards of 7,000 Ye and Foreign 
Engravings, Etchings, & c. 
CAPs, | DUNN & CO. have received instructions 
from the Proprietor. who is declining the pursuit, to SELL 
by AUCTION, on bee nag apd pe vay. uly 16 and 17, at 
their Gallery, 8, Clareuce-street, MANOH ES "ER, the above Ot Lee 
TLUN of FINE ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, PURTRAITS, and 
DRAWINGS by the Old Masters, in chuice "ee and many exceed 
ingly rare. The Engravings, &. represent the Italian, German, Duteh, 
Flemish, Freuch, and Enugli-h schovls, including a choice selection 
from the Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds and other ciation in Por. 
out — Also, a small but valuable Collection of Drawings by the 
asi 


Catalogues are now ready, and may be obtained from he Au- 
tioneers. The Property may be viewed the day prior to Sale. 


China, Drawings, Paintings, and Miscellaneous Effects (the 
Property of a Gentleman, deceased). 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, 


W.C., oa 

MONDAY. July 13, at ten 0US EEPE: 1o‘clock precisely, an ASSEM- 

BLAGE of MISCELLAN mee 5 EFFE: Ts, the Property of a Gentle 
t 














man, of China, comprising 4 
mens of Dresden, Bow, Furstenburg, Lerby, Lowestoft, Uriental, and 

other Ware—Curiosities and Antiquities— Useful and Decorative Arti- 
cles—a handsome Screen, girs! worked in coloured silks—a5-ft 





O BOOK. BU YERS.—Just out, and sent post free, 

CATALOGUE No 9 of Standard SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 

Ancient and Modern, offered at exceedingly moderate prices by 
CHARLES Lows, | 1, Ann-street, Birmingham. 





1 Telescope-a Doubie-barrel Gun, oy Mpniue~6 ie 
ote of Jewellery —150 cones of Silver Plate—a yore be 

aud Coffee Service, &c.—a ‘abinet of Coins, chiefly English, in ol 
Silver, and Co per—Ancient and Modern Eperavings—a Portfolio 
Water-Colour presing, including Uriginal Illustrations to Sou 





"0 BOOKBUYERS.—C. T. JEFFERIES & 
SONS, 97, potas: street, BRISTOL, have just published their 
CAPALUGUE, 67, of Books eee, to America, Heraldry, Topo- 
graphy, and Sa Literature. Post free on receipt of a stamp.— 
Catalogue, 66, of Rare and Cu:ious Books to be had on application. 


UMIS MATIC BOOKS. 


MIONNET.—DESCRIPTION des MEDAILLES ANTIQUES 
GREQUES et ROMAINES. 7vols—SUPPLEMENT. 9 vols — 
RECUEIL des PLANCHES—TABLES GENERALES-—POIDS 
des MEDAILLES—ATLAS. Together, 20 vols. whole bound in 
calf, a very fine set, 351. 

RUDING'S ANNALS of the COINAGE of enna? BRITAIN. 
last and best Edition. 3 vols. 4to. cloth, 42. 

om garaLoeres— A very fine and te Series of SALE 

ALOGUES of COLLECTIONS of COINS and MEDALS 
tat have been Sold by Auction between 1742 and 1857 inclusive. 
All are neatly Priced and Named, with Index to each vol. Well 
- saad in 31 vols, in green morocco, uncut edges, gilt tops, 








The 


muneLanes GOLD. SILVER, and COPPER Corr acs of 
ENGLAND. 


and Camp y Westall and F. Danby—a few Miniatures and 
ings, &c. Catalogues on receipt of stamp. 


A handsome Screen. 


ESSRS. PUTT:'CK & SIMPSON will include 
in their SALE by AUCTION on MONDAY NEXT (July 13),8 
Magnificent = ee pes worked with Groups of 
Birds, Lusects, Trees, and Fiowers, in Coloured Silks on White Satin 
ground, in elegant Urmolu Frame. 


Collection of Rare and Valuable Books, Important Manuscripls, 
& 


Cc. 

eaens. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY July 15, and Two Following Days, ‘a COLLECTION 
of VALUABLE Bi ag including a Portion of the Library of SIR 

CHARLES ISHA Bart.. of Lamport Hall, Northampton, com 
pee The ag F re Eneydoa, compiled by Vyrayle, translated by W. 
—Whittingtoni (R.) De Syllabarum Quantitatibus 
Opusculum, &e., Printed by Wynkin de Worde, large unlase copy, with 
rough edges — Usum Ecolesise 8 Sarisburi F. 
Toniman. 3 1515—Newe Testament, with a Expodielons of the 
dark places therein (Tyndale’s Version), black etter, Lond. by Richard 
ugge, 1553—New Testament (Beza’s) ed by Lawrence Tomson, 
first “edition, a vomatualee large and fine © copy, Lo Lond. OC. Barker, 1576 
iter and Hymnal, p t Prague in 1573—Whole 











The gt Parts in Une Vol. Origin: 
whole bound in calf, 

THE PEMBROKE canteen. —NUMISMATA ANTIQUA, with 
NUMMI ANGLICI et SCOTICI. The Four Parts in One Vol. 
folio, with Ames’s Index. A very fine large paper copy, whole 
bound in russia, marbled edges, 6l. 

ANOTHER COPY, small paper, bound, in 2 vols. calf, 32. 108. 


Brees En. —MONNAIES ANGLO- +. 7a du CABINET 
OYAL de STOCKHULM. 4to. cloth, 11. 1 


mmeet S COINAGE of the aaeenent. 4to. boards, 10s. 


BOYNE’S TOKENS of the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Large 
paper, 4to. cloth, 11. 

STOW’S SURVEY of LONDON, WESTMINSTER, and SOUTH- 
WARK, by Strype, 1754. A magnificent Copy of the best edition, 
in red morocco extra, highly finished, richly gilt inside borders. 
The two vols. are fresh and clean, as from the press, and were 
bound by the late proprietor from the original sheets. 201. 

The NUMISMATIC CHRONICLE. Vols. 1., II. IIL Old Series, 
cloth, very scarce, 31. vs. 

W. H. Jounsrox, Dealer in Coins and Medals, 407, Strand, Londen. 





Booke of Psalms, by Sternhold and Hopkins, in old embroidered 
binding — Milton's Paradise Lost, first edition. 1669 — Shakespeare's 
Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies, the First « and Third Folio Editions 
(impft.)—Josselyn’s New England Rarities Discovered —The Kit-Cst 
Club Portraits, original impressions — Poliphili Byoewee 
Aldus, 1545—Russell’s Marriage of the Prince of Wales, veined OS 
peare’s Wor! 
P moroce: Stowe's Survey of London. best best edition, 2 vols. 
—Guillim’s Heraldry, best edition — Werke relating to Loudon, & aud 
i Cruikshank, Rowlandess, Oe 
Specimens of Bar! a at Nurenberg, 5 
&c —Books of Emblems—Stafford Gallery, 4 vols. the plates oaoure 
Important Manuscripts, the Chronicle of John Lydga' Moak 
Burye, written on 570 pages, on the last leaf appears the fo! owl 
scription: ** This boke perteynythe to John Stowe, and was by 
wryten in ye yeare of our lorde md lviij,” an Interesting mont 
of the famous Chronicler—Alexavder ab Alexandri, Monk of H 
Gloucestershire- Summa de ©: of 
The Album Amicorum of Jacobi Lauri, the celebrated Sculptor 
Rome—A Life of St Barbara, with beautiful illuminations—Books 
cg with tures, and other curious MSS.—An z 
Case, 


Catalogues on receipt of four stamps 
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Engravings, Drawings, and Paintings. 

ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 

DAY, July :0. at 10 minutes past 1 o’clock precisely. a COLLEC- 
YONPAS NCLENT and MODERN ENGRAVINGS; also WATER- 
TIN OR DRAWINGS, ivcludymg numerous Original Works and 
ole from the great Masters by the late James Green, the eminent 
Cores Painter, with other Examples; and a small COLLECTION 
of PAINTINGS. Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 





A Portion of the Library of an eminent Dignitary of the Church. 

ESSKS. POTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, “sa, aud Following’ Days’ s OULLEOTION ot 

4 win, ry a a 

DNESDAY, July SSAICAL, PHILOLUGICAL, and. MISCBL- 

K&, = vortice the yo epee Dignitery 

; including ton's yglott and Cassell’s 

of = pen Be wy 8 vols. 107, fine copy in old blue morocco (with 

yeration to Charles the Second)—Versions of the Scriptures in 
Languages—The Fathers of the Uhurch, &&c. 

Catalogurs are preparing. 


eS . . . 
ise Editions of the Old Dramatists, in handsome bindings ; 
standard Works in General Literature, from several Private 

Collections. 
ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C. (Fleet.street end), on 
TUESDAY, July 14, and Three Following Days, at | o'clock, valuable 
MISCELLAN £OUS BOOKS, comprisivg esteemed Editions of shak- 
gpeare’s Works, including those of Malone, Jobnson and Steevens, 
mac Reed, Chalmers, Payne Collier, and Barry Cornwall—Staunton's 
Facsimile of the First Folio — Sh —B t and 
Fletcher's Works, by Dyce, 11 vols.—Shirlev’s Works, by Gifford 
god Pyce, 6 vols.— Massinger’s Plays, by Gifford, 4 vols —Walpole’s 
‘anecdotes of Painting, 5 vols, and Letters, by Cunningham, 9 vols.—. 
Scott's Waverley Novels and Life, 60 vola —Bulwer’s Novels, 20 vols 
the Works of Hxllam, Macaulay. Jingard, Thirlwall, Carlyle, 
Dickens, Lever, Thackeray, anu other Modern Historians and Novelists 
a sets of Magazines and Reviews—Standard Editions of the 
Works of Ancient and Modern Divines—Scientific Books—Classics, 
Translations, &c. The whole in excellent condition. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 




















‘i EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 285, 
JULY, will be published on SATURDAY NEXT, the 18th 
instant. 


I. OCEAN WARFARE. 
IL. The SPEAKER’S BIBLE. 
Ill. NASMYTH’3 PHYSICAL HISTORY of the MOON. 
IV. MOTLEY’S LIFE and DEATH of BARNEVELDT. 
¥. HALE’S MODERN ENGLISH. 
VI. The CANON of BEAUTY in GREEK ART. 
VIL GUIZUT’S HISTORY of FRANCE. 
VIL. The CLEASBY-VIGFUS8ON ICELANDIC DICTIONARY. 
IX. JOURNAL of HENRY, LORD CUCKBURN. 
London: L and Oo. Edinburgh: A. and O. Black." 


Contents. 





No. LV. New Series, price 4s. 


UARTERLY JOU RNAL of MICROSCOPICAL 
SCIENCE. 


Edited by Dr. J. F. PAYNE, Mr. E. R. LANKESTER, 
and Prof. THISELTON DYER. 


Contents. 


On the Term Endothelium. By Michael Foster, M.D. F.R.S., 
Prelector in Physiology, Trin. Colt. Cambridge. 

The Gastraea-Theory, the Phylogenetic Classification of the Animal 

Kingdom and the Homology of the Germ-Lameliz. By E-nst 

] Trauslated by KE. Perceval Wrixht, M.D F.L.S , Sec. 
RLA., Professor of Botany, ‘rin Coll. Dublin (emeluded). 

On A: ranging and Vata/oguing Microscopic Specimens. By J. W. 
Groves, F R MS , Hon. Sec. to the Medical Micro. Society. 

Note Te “* Picro-Carminate of Ammonia” By E. Cresswell Baber, 


Diatomaces from Spitzbergen. By the Rev. E. O’Meara, A.M. 
On (luvepora hvatricis—a New Polszoon belonging to the Family 
Halcyonellee By G Busk, F R.S.F. RMS. With Plate. 
On = bey of Madura-Foot ; Note by the Kev. M. J. Berkeley, 


i L 

Ap Asexual Growth from the Prothallus of Pteris cretica. By 

William G. Farlow, M D, Harvard University. With Plates. 
uatella typica ; a New Type of !nfu-oria, allied to the Ciliata. 

Hy E. Ray Lankester, M A., Fellow and Lecturer of Exeter 
College, +xford. With Plate 

On the Heart of Appendicwaria furcata and the Development of its 
Muscuiar Fibres. By E. Ray Lankester, M.A. With Plate. 


MEMOIRS. 





REVIEW. 


Klein on the Anatomy of the Lymphatic System. 


NOTES and MEMORAND. 


A. 
Cement for Mounting (bjecta in Cells containing Fluid. 
ode of Staining Animal Tissues of a Permanent Purple-grey 


Dr. Reyher on Synovial Membranes. 

Action of Fresh Uholera-Ejections upon Animals. 
Caures of Decay of Teeth. 

Holman’s ‘ Siphon Slide.” 

The Microscopical Suciety of Victoria. 

The Silver Method. 

Bacteria in Malignant Pustule. 


QUARTERLE CHRONICLE of MICROSCOPICAL SCIENCE. 

tany. 

PROCEEDINGS of SOCIETIES. — Royal Microscopical Society — 
Medical M 


icrosecopical S ciety—Dublin Microscopical Club. 
J. & A. Churchill, New Burli treet. 


IPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, for Juty, 
Begins a NEW VOLUME of this Delightful Monthly. 
CHARMINGLY ILLUSTRATED. 

Now ready, containing : 
The NEW HYPERION: from Paris to Marly by 


Way of the Rhine 18. On with the Old L 
Streban. (LLlustrated.) ? _ | — 


The GENIUS of the FOTURE. By Alfred H. Louis. 











cas QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 273, 
will be published NEXT WEEK. 


I. The ISLE of WIGHT. 
Il. PRIMITIVE MAN—TYLOR and LUBBOCK. 
III. The COUNTESS of NITHSDALE. 
IV. ENGLISH VERS de SOCLETE. 
¥. MOTLEY’s JOHN of BARNEVELD—DIPLOMACY in the 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
VL The LABUUR MOVEMENT at HOME and ABROAD. 
VII. JAPAN as it WAS and IS. 
VIII. VICTOR AMADEUS: a REVERSAL of HISTORY. 
IX. The STATE of the CHURCH. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


HE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

for JULY, No. CX1X. is now ready, price 6s. containing :— 

1. The DEPTHS of the SEA. 

2 DAVID FRIEDRICH STRAUSS. 

3. LORD ELLEN BOROUGH’s INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 

4 SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY, and RELIGION. 

5. The PRIM EVAL ARCH ZOLOGY of ROME. 

6 FAR RUSSIA. 

7. The TORY ADMINISTRATION. 

& FINGER RINGS. 

9. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 27 and 31, Paternoster-row. 








Just published, price 2s. 64. Part VII. of 


A®T-WORKMaNsH! P: a Monthly Magazine of 

Design. Containing Seven Magnificent Plates, representing Six 
Relievi from the Munich Museum —Knockers, Sixteenth Century— 
Shrine. Sixteenth Century, from the Austrian Museum—Door from 
the Palace of the Doge of Venice - Cup Bearer's Vase, Sixteenth Cen- 
tury—Mural Painting in the Uloister Church at Lorch, &c. 


London: Asher & Co, 13, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 





Just published, price 4s, PART III. of the 
RANSACTIONS of the PHILOLOGICAL 


Prof — Ott ae wee, ore. Late o " ay a eon 7 
4 ney, Heusleig edgwood, ksq, Henr: col, Esq. ° 
J. Bdkius, Dr’ Charnock, A.J. bilit, Esq, &e. — 

London: Asher & Co., 13, Bedford street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


YN EDUCATIONAL REPORTER, for Juxy, 
24d. pest free, or of Booksellers, 2d., contains :— 
Alphabet : its Use and Misuse. By R. Bon. Feast. 
nwa ‘00 Much, too Little. By El bzhé. 
ees of Latin to Little Buys in Public Schools. By an Indul- 
arent. 
Te Bright side of the Teacher’s Life. By Sylvanus Summerfield. 
Tretalien Young Ladies’ By R. Thatcher. 
trish National Schvol Teachers 
n { Puuishment in klementary schools. By S. B. Tait. 
he Education ot American Girls. By Anna O Brackett. 
‘aitand Biographical Sketch of Lord Lyttleton, Endowed Schools 
First Commissioner. 
Monthly Summary, scientific and Literary. 
_—_Jobn Kempster & | Co. St. Bride’s-avenue, Fleet-street, E.C. 








MODERN ORPHANAGE and ANCIENT 
Pa EARTHWORKS —See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK—4d., 
i ¥ post, 4.d.—for View aud Vian of (K ©) School and Orphanage, 
Peale ej visgrams of per | ee a ee of st. 

ul's—The Trades connected wi uiloing — Book-Coyers—Art-Exhi- 
bitions, &.—1, York-street, W.U.; and all Newsmen. 





VIGNETTES from the SCHUYLKILL VALLEY. 
Concluding Paper. (Iilustrated.) 


RESTORED. By Charlotte F. Bates. 

MALCOLM. Chaps. 27-31. By George Macdonald. 
OLD LISBON and its OVERTHROW. By R. 

vey. 
WILL YOU LEND MEA SHILLING? By the 
Author of ‘Blindpite’ 

UNDER the CYPRESS. By Robert Wilson. 
THREE FLOWERS IN ONE. By Howard Glyndon. 


RECOLLECTIONS of ARCHBISHOP 
WHATELY. By T. Adolphus Trollope. 


CHECX to the QUEEN. 
SUPERSTITIOUS CREDULITY. By I. E. Nagle. 
OUR MON THLY GOSSIP: Some Old Proverbs— 
ee priest in Valencia—The Salon of 1874—The Poet- 
LITERATURE of the DAY: Furness’s New 
Variorum Edition of Shakespeare: ‘ Macbeth.’ 
Price One Shilling. On all the Book-stalls, 
Agents for England: Triibner & Co. 57 and 59, Ludgate-hill, London. 





Weekly, price 3d., postage, 1d., No. II. ready, 


OCHEFORT’S NARRATIVE (ROCHEFORT 

: CHRONIQUE), in French and English: an Account of Events 

since the discontinuance of La Lanterns, with especial reference to 
their bearing upon the present political situation in Frauce. 
London: Weldon & Co. 15, Wiae Office court, E.C. 


N E WwW B O Oo xK 5. 


A FEW PAGES from REAL LIFE. By Mrs. 
BERNAL OSBORNE. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. lés. 


PRAIRIE and FOREST: a Description of the 
Gsme of North America; with Personal Adventures in their Pur- 
suit. By PARK ER GILLMORE (" U BIQUE”), Author of ‘Gun, 
bar my = Saddle,’ &c. Demy 8vo. with numerous IJilustrations, 
price 


THROUGH FANTEE-LAND to COOMASSIE. 
A Diary of the Ashantee Expedition. By FREDERICK BOYLE, 
i Camp Notes,’ &. ; Special Correspondent to the Daily 





dost 8vo. 14s. 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


MR. NICHOLAS MICHELL’S NEW POEM. 





Now ready, fcap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


THE HEART’S GREAT 
RULERS. 


By NICHOLAS MICHELL, 
Author of ‘Ruins of Many Lands,’ ‘ Famous Women and 
Heroes,’ &c. 





*,* The various Passions are Illustrated in this New 
Work by the following Sketches and Tales :— 


PLEASURE’S DEVOTEE. 
THE SISTER OF MERCY. 


THE MISER OF BETHNAL GREEN. 


THE DYING PAINTER. 


THE STUDENT OF HEIDELBERG. 
THE GAMBLER'S LAST STAKE. 
FORBIDDEN LOVE; or, the Lady and the Priest of 


Rome. 
JZALOUSY. 
LOVE UNTO DEATH. 


“Full of soft and delicate music... .. The mastery exercised 
over the verse in some of the poems comes upon us nearly asa 
surprise. .. .. The poet has unquestionably a considerable insight 
into human passions and motives. Altogether we take leave 


of Mr. Michell’s volume with much regret. 


It is seldom we 


find so much grace and refinement in modern poetry.” 


Civil Service Gasette, July 4. 


London : Sampson Low, Marston, Low & SEARLE, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street. 





MR. ARMSTRONG’S NEW POEM. 
Now ready, in feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
ING DAVID; the Second Part of the Tragedy 
of Israel. By GEURGE FRANCIS ARMSTRONG. 
By the same Author, in foap. 8¥e. price 5e. 
KING SAUL; Part 1. of the Tragedy of Israel. 


“ Already, indeed, by the publi- 
cation of ‘Ugune,’ the writer has 
given evidence of progress in his 
art, and another and considerable 
Mfbagdy of rel ine Say 
7 of Israe' ng Saul).’” 

— Pall Mall 


_ ‘It is a genuine work of the 


violent but always unsuccessful 
efforts of remorse to find oblivion 
in a deliberate attitude of defiance, 
the sense of the hollowness of king- 
ship when separated from the 
reality of influence, and the King’s 
still love of his people, though 
blur always by despair, and 

til the brute impulse 





, aD 
power displayed in it is as remark- 
able for the altitude it reaches as 
for the wide range it commands. 
Mr. A t ust b forth 





g m h 
take rauk among the major poets 
of his time.”— +zaminer. 

“The character of Saul is de- 
lineated powerfully and compre- 
hensively—a character of confu- 
sions, of energies not quelled, but 
stimulated from morbid sources, 
and utterly misdi d.....The 











masterly manner. 
great way since the publication of 
* Ugone,’ and we can scarcely fi 
gedy of King Baul’ than to say 
* than say 
that, in choosing his subject, its 
author did not overtax his legiti- 
gth.”—Saturday Review. 





UGONE: a Tragedy. 


New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 
POEMS, Lyrical and Dramatic. 


New Edition. 5s. 


London: Longmans and Co. 





Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. 


GUPERNATURAL RELIGION: an Inquiry into 
the Reality of Divine Revelation. 


“The book proceeds from a man 
of ie, a scholar and reasoner, 
oe 


wi are 
in @ judicial method. He writes 
like an earnest seeker after truth, 
lovking around at all particulars 
rtaining to his inquiries, and 
‘ollowing up every question to its 
proper end. e have 0 strack 
with his complete mastery of the 
li He knows well all 
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WHYTE-MELVILLE'S NEW NOVEL. 

UNCLE JOHN. By G. J. Wuyrte-MELvILtE. 
3 vols. [Now ready. 

SUNKEN ROCKS. By Ausgry Pantutpu. 8 vols. 


JOHN MARKENFIELD. By Epwarp Pzacock, 
F.8.A., Author of * Ralf Skirlaugh,’ ‘ Mabel Heron,’ &c. 3 vols. 


LESCAR, the UNIVERSALIST. By Maria M. 
GRANT, Author of * Artiste,’ ‘ Bright Morning,’ &c. 3 vols. 
CLYTIE: a Novel of Modern Life. By JosErH 
HATTON. 3 vols. 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





German and Dutch books relating 
to the criticism of the New Testa- 
ment, as well as the English ones. 
His scholarship, indeed, is appa- 
rent throughout....Aloog with a 
wide and minute scholarship, the 


more formidable assailant of or- 
ined. 


theology in the nineteenth century 
shall be written, a place of honour 
will belong to the avonymous 
author of ‘Supernatural Religion.’ 
.... Before en on the details 
of the book, it is simple justice to 
the author tosay that his acquaint- 
ance with the literature of 
his subject is as nearly as possible 
exhaustive... .. 2 ° e 
author has shown the futility of 
the @ priori argument in favour 
of miracles. In Parts LI. and lil. 
he ines the evid as to the 





upknown writer shows great acute- 
ness. He has the critical faculty 
in union with a calm spirit. Re- 
verept withal, bis voiumes be- 
speak the serious notice of every 
one concerned about the records 
of religion.” — Atheneum. 

“The writer of * Supernatural 
Religion’ has covferred a boon on 
all students of theol Calm 
and jucici#) in toue, fully ac- 
quainted with the facts of the case, 
and scrupulously exact in stating 


the arguments of adversaries, no | 





date and authenticity of the re- 
cords on which the miracles de- 
pend....This of the work is 
even better thon the first....We 
are bound to add that the con- 
cluding chapters prove the author 
to a warm friend of spiritual, 
though not ia the ordinary sense 
of the word, supernatural, reli- 
gion, Whatever else the author of 
* Supernatural Religion’ may be, 
one thing is ce:tain, that he is a 
scientifically i prained cy a i 
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Price 28. 6d. 
(Fue DRAMATIC UNITIES in the PRESENT 
DAY. By EDWIN SIMPSON. 
Triibner & Co. 57 and 59, Ludgate-bill. 





Just ready, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, feap. 8vo. price 5s. 
L**” POEMS and THOUGATS in VERSE. 
By Capt. J. R. WARD, R.N. 
London: E. Moxon, Son & Co. 1, Amen corner, Paternoster-row, E C. 


EOLOGY of WEYMOUTH and PORTLAND ; 
with Notes on the Natural History of the Coast and Neighbour- 

ood. Numerous Illustrations. Price is 6d.; or, with Geological 
Map, 5e. By R. DAMON, F.G.S., Weymouth. 








Now ready, crown 8vo. price 78. 6d. 
W OMAN’S WORK in MODERN SOCIETY. 
By M. F. CUSACK. 
“The woman's cause is man’s.”— Tennyson. 
London: Longmans and Co. 





Just published, Third Edition, price 2s. 6d. crown 8vo. 


TREATISE on NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, 
and the Diseases induced by it ; with Observations on the Nervous 
Constitution, heredi and acquired ; the [ofluence of Civilization 
in the Production of Nervous !)iseases. and the Correct Principles of 
Treatment. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D., L.R.C.P., London. 
London : Longmans and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Rosstan CONVERSATION, a Manual of ; 
) eontaining the Elements of Russian Grammar, Dialogues, and 
Phrases used in Conversation. & D 


the more familiar u » 
PAUCKER, _—_ Professor at the Imperial Alexander Lyceum, 
St. Petersburg. ice 48. 

L. Booth, Duke-street, Portland-place, W. 





New Edition, Illustrated with Full-Page Engravings, imperial 16mo, 
cloth gilt, 5a. 


HE HISTORY of a SHIP from her CRADLE 
to her GRAVE. With a short Account of Steamships, and of 
their introduction into the Mercantile Marine and the Royal Navy. 
London: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 





UNIVERSITY LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 


T. MARK’S GOSPEL ; with Explanatory Notes. 
For the Use of Colleges and Schools. By GEORGE BOWKER, 
Tate Secoud Master of the Newport Grammar-School, Isle of Wight. 
lvol cloth, 2s. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston, Low & Searle, Crown-buildings, 
188, Fleet-street, E.C. 








HE MUSIC of LANGUAGE: Essay. 
By WILBYE COOPER. 
1s. nett. 
“* Should be in the hands of every singer and singing-master.” 
Str George Elvey. 
“ Most excellent on every point.”—Sir John Goss. 
“Of great service to young artists.”— Arthur Sullivan, 
London: Cramer & Co. Regent-street. 
This day is published, 
ARVUAL OF BOTAN Y: 
Anatomical and Physiological. For the Use of Students. 


By ROBERT BROWN, M.A. Ph.D. F.LS. F.R.GS., &., 
Lecturer on Botany, Edinburgh. 
360 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Pp. 1#0, cloth, 1s., or 13 stamps, 
D'S DISEASES TREATED by 


‘-PATHY. By JAMES MOORE, M.R.C.V.S. 
Jucdicines, Book enclosed, 208, Carriage free. 


HORSES, ILL and WELL: Homceopathic Treat- 
ment of Diseases and Injuries. Same Author. Pp. 220, cloth, 
3s. 6¢., or 33 stamps. A Chest of Medicines, Book enclosed, 50s. 
Carriage free. 

James Epps & Co. 48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly. 


HOME. 
A Chest of 





MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S 


ESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY; or, Groups of 
Sociological Facts. Compiled and Abstracted by Professor D. 
DUNCAN, of Madras, Dr. RICHARD SCHEPPIG, and JAMES 
COLLIER. Folio, boards. 
No. 1. ENGLISH. 18s. 
No. 2. ANCIENT MEXICANS, CENTRAL AMERICANS, CHIB- 
CHAS, and ANCIENT PERUVIANS. és. 
No. 3. TYPES of LOWEST RACES, NEGRITTO RACES, MALAYO- 
POLYNESIAN RACES. 18s. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick street, Edinburgh. 





LIFE OF THE REV. HENRY MONTGOMERY, LL.D. 
In preparation, for immediate publication, 


IFE of HENRY MONTGOMERY, LL.D., of 
4 DPunmurry, Ireland; with copious Selections from his Speeches 
and Writings. his Son-in-Law, the Rev. JUHN A. CROZIER, 
A B Newry. President of the Non-subscribing Association. The Work 
will be published in Two Volumes, with Steel Portrait and Engravings. 
Price to Subscribers, previous to the Ist of August, 188.; to the 
Public, 218. 
Subscribers’ Names received by W. H. Greer, 29, High-street, Belfast, 
and the Rev. John A. Crozier, A.B., The Manse, Newry, from whom 
also Prospectuses may be had. 


ICKENS’S (CHARLES) WORKS: Household 
a Edition.—Advertisements should be sent before the 15th of 


each Month to 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 








Alt THE YEAR ROUND.—Conducted by 
Charles Dickens.—Advertisements for All the Year Round 
should be sent before the 16th of each month to 


Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.0. 





NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
DAMS & FRANCIS insert ADVERTISE. 
MENTS in all Newspapers, M i and Periodicals 
*,* Terms for transacting business, and List of London Papers, te 
be on application to 
Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 








Works Published by Mr. Maclehose. 


——_@——_ 


SECOND EDITION. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. price 7s. cloth, 


BORLAND HALL: 


A Poem, in Six Books. 
By the AutHor of ‘Otrig GRANGE.’ 


Scotsman. 

“The publication of another work by the author of ‘Olrig 
Grange’ may be described as a literary event of no small 
importance. In almost all essential p ints, ‘Borland Hall’ 
marks an advaace on the powers exhibited in ‘ Olrig Grange.’ 
The remarkable rhythmic resource displayed in that book is 
more richly illustrated here. There is still more of dramatic 
force in the construction of the stury, in the conception and 
contrast of character; and at least an equal degree of kaow- 
ledge of human nature. The ease and felicity of expression 
which made it difficult to believe that * Olrig Grange’ was not 
the work of a practised hand are just as conspicuous in 
‘Borland Hall,’ and a strong, yet subtle humour, here also 
asserts itself as one of the author's chief characteristics. 
Beyond all this he displays a wealth of lyric power... ..Songs 
of exquisite beauty stud the poem like gems in some massy 
work of beaten gold ....‘ Borland Hall’ is a book in which 
original and vigorous thought, rare dramatic iastinct, and pro- 
found knowledge of human nature are embodied in poetry of a 
very high class..... This, his latest work, is not only notable 
in itself, but full of splendid promise.” 


SECOND EDITION. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


SONGS AND FABLES. 


By Witutam J. Macquorn RankKINE, 
Late Professor of Civil Engineering in the University of 
Glasgow. 
With Portrait, and with Ten Illustrations by J. B. (Mrs. Hugh 
Blackburn). - 


Aberdeen Journal. 

**These songs are exceedingly bright, strong, and clever; 
quite the best we have seen fur long They are, in oar judg- 
ment, far superior to thoxe of Mr. Outram aud Lord Neaves, 
and these are no contemptible singers. ‘hey show in parts 
some touches of a true poetical genius, though the author 
never aims higher than at a resounding and manly strain of 
song The ‘Fables,’ too, are good, and Mrs. Biackburn’'s 
illustrations are mostly excellent. ....An admirable photograph 
is prefixed to the volume.” 


SECOND EDITION. 
In extra fcap. 8vo. price 6s. 6d. cloth, 


OLRIG GRANGE: 


A Poem, in Six Books. 
Edited by Hermann Kunst, Philol. Professor, 


Pall Mall Gazette. 

“* Olrig Grange,’ whether the work of a raw or of a ripe 
versifier, is plainly the work of a ripe and not a raw student of 
life and nature.....lthas dramatic power of a quite uncommon 
class; satirical and humorous observation of a class still 
higher ; and, finally, a very pure and healthy, if perhaps a little 
too scornful, moral atmosphere.....The most sickening phase 
of our civilization has scarcely been exposed with a surer and 
quieter point, even by Thackeray himself, than in this advice 
of a fashionable and religious mother to her daughter.” 





NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
In extra fcap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF DAVID 
GRAY. 


Edited by Henry GuassrorpD BELL, 
Late Sheriff of Lanarkshire. 


Edinburgh Courant. 

“This volume possesses a peculiarity, independent of the 
gems which it embodies, in that the editing of it was the last 
literary labour of the late lamented Sheriff of Lanarkshire. 
The reverential vigour which pervades the equable verse of 
David Gray is, however, unique ; there isa more forcible beauty 
in his pieces than in those of the Westmoreland poet, and the 
awe he manifests ‘for things unseen and eternal’ is quite as 
conspicuous as the deep and steady devotion of the poet of 
*The Seasons.’ The volume is got up with sufficient taste not 
to befool the precious things within.” 


In extra fcap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


HILLSIDE RHYMES. 


** Among the rocks he went, 
And still looked up to sun and cloud 
And listened to the wind.” 


Scotsman. 

“Tet any one who cares for fine reflective poetry read for 
himself and judge. Besides the solid substance of thought 
which pervades it, he will find here and there those quick 
insights, those spontaneous felicities of language, which distin- 
guish the man ef natural power from the man of mere cultiva- 
tien.. ..Next to an autumn day among the hills themselves, 
commend us to poems like these, in which so much of the finer 
breath and spirit of those pathetic hills is distilled into melody.” 





Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE, Publisher to the University. 
London: MACMILLAN & CO. 








4to. cloth, 12s. 6d.; mounted on roller, 15s, 6d: 
calf extra, 21s. 
Dedicated to the Corporation of the City of London, 
and Published by the Special Permission 
of the Library Committee, 


CIVITAS LONDINUM, 
RALPH AGAS. 


A SURVEY OF THE CITIES OF LONDoy 
AND WESTMINSTER, THE BOROUGH 
OF SOUTHWARK AND PARTS 
ADJACENT. 








With it is published, a BIOGRAPHICAL ac. 
COUNT of RALPH AGAS, and a Critical Exanj. 
nation of the Work, by W. H. Overt, Esq. FSA. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


From the Times, 


‘*OLD LONDON. — Messrs. Adams & Francis have jus 
published a very curious and interesting survey of the Cities 
of London and Westminster, the Borough of Southwark and 
parts adjacent, which is attributed to Ralph Agas, and of 
which only two original copies are now known to exist. | 
is a survey of London, dc., in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and has, by permission of the Corporation, been reproduced in 
fac-simile, by Edward J. Francis, from the copy preserved ip 
the Library at Guildhall.” 


From the Graphic. 


‘ Civitas Londinum’ is a publication for antiquaries to linger 
over... An hour indeed can hardly be more amusingly spent 
than in comparing its faithful reproduction of the streets and 
buildings of sixteenth century London with the same space in 
the modern map of our Post-Uffice Directory.” 


From the Builder. 

“OLD LONDON as VISIBLE in MAPS. — One of the 
earliest, may be the very earliest record of past London, dates 
about 1547, and is not a plan or map, but a view, and the next 
is the bird’s-eye plan and view, which may be seen in the City 
of London Library, done in the reign of Queen Elizabeth It 
dates about the year 1560, as near as may be, and really and 
truly takes the spectator into the very city itself, and into its 
quaint and picturesque streets aud highways and byeways. It 
is not in any sense an imaginative production, but a picture of 
reality as it once was, quite as literal and truthful as anything 
Hollar ever produced. All the main thoroughfares are shown, 
and with their ~ames clearly written on them, so that there can 
be no sort of mistake There is of course the river Thames, 
plain enough, with the Queen’s state-barge and its following, 
and the Fleet Ditch, and other water-courses. And then there 
is what would be called now-a-days the strangest sight of ali- 
old London Bridye with its row of timber-built houses on either 
side of it. A capital perspective of this strange street of houses 
is given on this map, and it shows more than all else how far 
off we now are from it and from things as they had exisvence 
in that strange and quaint time. ..Such should study well this 
map, so carefully copied and reproduced in fac-simile, that all 
may see it who care to do so.” 


From the Atheneum, 


“By the process through which the fac-simile before us has 
been produced the Map is placed within the reach of every 
purchaser. A year’s reading about the metropolis of the Tudor 
days would not convey anything like so good an idea of the 
capital, as av hour spent over this faithful presentment of the 
London not only of Elizab-th but of Shakspeare.. ..It is 4 
perfect delight to find ourselves wandering about the streets of 
this old London. and tarrying by the river or on Bankside. 
The mere spectator is in a short time familiar with the scene. 
The Thames is really a silver Thames, with Elizabeth's barge 
floating on it. The river life is, perhaps, rendered even more 
clearly than the street life; and we have before us the fields 
and meadows through which passes the ‘ Rode to Redynge,’ or 

to St. Albans.’” 
From the Morning Post. 

“The descriptive letter-press by Mr. Overall indicates much 
research and labour, and is a fitting accompaniment to the 
splendid publishing trophy here raised by Messrs. Adams & 
Francis to their own fame and the great delight both of the 
historian and the general reader.” 

From the Standard, 

“The original is almost the oldest map of London that is 
known, and it must bave been at that time a great speculation 
and enterprise for Ralph Agas, its maker. Regarding this 
man, Mr. W. H. Overall has written such a biography as the 
materials at command enabled him to prepare. He has also 
entered upon a critical comparison of this map with others 
of various dates, with a view to show that this isa trustworthy 
picture of London at the time it was published. This cleverly 
executed reproduction has more than a mere antiquarian i 
terest.” 


Apavs & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





SECOND EDITION, This Day, of 


The MARCH to COOMASSIE. By G. A. Henty 


(Special Correspondent to the Standard), Author of ‘The March to Magdala,’ ‘ All »y Lost,’ &c. 1 vol. 8vo. ” 
ow ready, 
“The book is a most interesting record of the origin, progress, and successful termination of the Ashantee Campaign of 
1973-4, and will doubtless become an authoritative work of reference.”"—Court Journal. 
“For a careful and complete history of the western expedition, we can refer our readers with confidence to Mr. G. A. Henty’s 
narrative. .--. Mr. Henty writes extremely well, and he has taken great pains to get at all the facts, and to form a judgment on 
all the more important operations of the campaign.” —Guardian. 


New Work by Elizabeth Cooper. 


The LIFE of THOMAS WENTWORTH, Earl 


of STRAFFORD, and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. By ELIZABETH COOPER, Author of ‘The Life of Arabella 
Stuart,’ ‘Popular History of America,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. (Now ready. 


««The character of Strafford, the victim of Charles the First’s treachery, has never had greater justice done to it than by the 
author of these deeply-interesting volumes. We look, indeed, upon the memoir as an invaluable contribution towards the 
elucidation of the troubles of those unhappy times, which caused a king, an archbishop, and an earl to suffer death upon 
the scaffold.” —Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

“Js a valuable addition to biographical literature.”—Court Journal. 


Who came over with William the Conqueror? 


The CONQUEROR and his COMPANIONS. A 


New Historical Work. By J. R. PLANCHE, Author of ‘The Recollections and Reflections of J. R. Planché,’ &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. [Now ready. 


“The style of the work is lively and agreeable ; no modern anecdotes are served up in an antiquarian garb, and the whole 
composition appears to be a genuine collection of historical facts. "—Morning Post, 
‘His ‘Conqueror and his Companions’ will be sure to find a place, amongst the standard works of our countrymen, in 
every time-honoured public as well as in every well-selected private library.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 
“We heartily congratulate the author on the success which has attended his scholarly endeavour to bring ‘ The Conqueror 
and his Companions’ to the knowledge of the general public pleasantly and instructively.”— Butlder, 


Notice.—A Parson in Transition, Interviewing a Mormon, The Gospel of Hell Fire, &c. 


HETERODOX LONDON; or, Phases of Free Thought 


in the Metropolis, By the Rev. C. MAURICE DAVIES, D.D., Author of ‘Orthodox London,’ ‘ Unorthodox London,’ 

&c. 2 vols. 8vo. [Now ready. 
“In two handsome volumes Dr. Davies has ec is into the religious sects and denominations in and 
around the City of London. As a contribution to the history of religion, it is a valuable work.”—City Press. 


The GENTLEMAN EMIGRANT. His Daily Life, 


Sports, and Pastimes in Canada, Australia, and the United States. By W. STAMER, Author of ‘ Recollections of a Life 
of Adventure,’ &c. In 2 vols. post 8vo. [Now ready. 


“The author’s excellent advice cannot be too highly rated, it being the result of actual experience ; and intending gentlemen 
emigrants would do well to peruse these two volumes ere they embark upon any Colonial farming speculation.’ "—C ourt Journal. 
“Exceedingly useful to all who are about to seek their fortunes across the Atlantic or in the Southern hemisphere.” 
8 


TRAMPS in the TYROL. By H. Baden Pritchard, 


Author of ‘A Peep at the Pyrenees,’ ‘ Beauty Spots of the Continent. y With Frontispiece and Vignette by John Sinner 
In 1 vol. (Now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 
AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


The IMPENDING SWORD. By Edmund Yates, 


Author of ‘ Broken to Harness,’ ‘ Black Sheep,’ ‘The Rock Ahead,’ ‘A Waiting Race,’ ‘A Righted Wrong,’ ‘The Yellow 
Flag,’ &c. 3 vols. (Now ready. 


CRAMLEIGH COLLEGE: a New Novel. By Henry 


BELCHER. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


A RICH MAN’S SECRET: a Romance. By the 


Author of ‘A Blot on his Escutcheon,’ &c. In 2 vols. 


A STRANGE LOVE. By Frank Usher, Author of 


‘The Three Oxonians,’ &c. In 3 vols. 


The SCARLET SHAWL: a New Novel. By Richard 


Indead 








JEFFERIES. In 1 vol. [Now ready. 
A HEART WELL WON;; or, the Life and Ad- 
ventures of Arthur Oldfield. A Tale of the Modern Time. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


The VICAR’S GOVERNESS. By Dora Russell, 


Author of ‘The Miner’s Oath,’ &c. 3 vols. [Now ready. 
ROLLING in RICHES: a New Novel. In 3 vols. 
[Now ready. 


SHALL I WIN HER? By James Grant, 
Author of ‘ The Romance of War,’ * Only an Ensign,’ * 'nder the 
Red Dragor,’ &c. 3 vols. [Now ready. 

CICELY. By the Author of ‘Not Without 


Thorns,” ‘She was Young and He was Old,’ * Lover and Husband,’ 
&&. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


MERRY ENGLAND; or, Nobles and Serfs. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON ‘AINSWORTH, Author of * Old St. 
Paul's,’ * Rookwvod,’ * Windsor Castle,’ * Boscubel,” Good Uld 
Yimes,” ‘ Tower of London,’ &c. 3 vols, [Vow ready. 


FANTOCCINI. By Frank Barrett. In 2 vols. 
(Now ready. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, CATHERINE-STREET, STRAND. 








CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


_—@~——. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth extra, price 4s. 6d. with a New Preface, 
THE SIXTH EDITION OF 


JOSHUA DAVIDSON, 


CHRISTIAN AND COMMUNIST. 
By E. LYNN LINTON. 


MR. SWINBURNE'S WORKS. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, price 12s. 6d. 


BOTH WEL L 


. Mr. Swinburne’s most prejudiced c'itic cannot, we thin’ 
that ‘ Bothwell’ is a poem of a very high pF ny Every fine Fome A 
traces of power, individuality, and vivid imagination. The versitica- 
tion, while characteristivally yoo and Melodious, also attains, in 
spite of some to bh and diguity of a 
remarkable kind. Mr Swinburne is not oply a master of the music of 
language, but he has that indescribable touch which discloses the true 
Poet —the touch that lifts from off the ground.”—Saturday Keview. 
Also_ 
CHASTELARD: a fregeiy. Feap «vo. 7¢, 
SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE Fons _" 208. 6d, 
POEMS AND BALLADs. A 
NOTe«s ON *POEMS AND BAL ADS” * Demy &vi 0. 18. 
THE Aye EN MUTHER AND ROSAMOND. Feap. 8vo. 58, 
ATALANTA IN gy eel a Traged y- Heap. Svo. 6s. 
. Fea 3a. 6d. 

WILLIAM BLAKE W ith Yet me Paiotin »Oteuse by H 

after the Donwings by Giske and his av ite. Seay Oo ' Sof noes 
UNDER THE MICRKO-CUPE Post 28. 6d 
ODE ON PROCLAMATION OF FRENCH REPUBLIC. }. 8vo, 18, 


MUSES of MAYFAIR: Vers de Société 
of the Nineteenth Century. Including Selections from T 
Robert browning, Mrs. avenene, ‘Swinburne, cHometth Yea 
=, eemen F —. Ingoldeby, 1 ood, Lytton, C. 8. C., 
ry 3. Leig' » ke — ted by H. OHOLMON: 
SELEY. PENNELL. tte? ng Me Puck o We Beautifully 
printed. Crown 8vo. cloth extra gilt, silt edges, 78. 6d. 

“An elegant selection of the chief aud best vers de société of this 
century. A few of the pieces have never before appeared in print, and 
the greater part of them are copyright.”— Echo. 

* Not merely a selection of vers ° société of the best kind ppiltched 
Guriag the bebe rey ceutury, but i 


‘or thi 
public t light of aay. "— Standard, 
THE RUMP PARLIAMENT. 


RUMP (The); or, an Exact Collection 


of the choycest fume and Songs relating to the late Times, and 
continued by the most eminent Wits, from a p. 16 9 to i661. A 
Facsimile Keprint of the rare Urieinal Edition (London, 1462), 
with Frontispiece and Engraved Titie-page. In 2 vols. large tcap. 
— antique laid paper, antique boards, 17s, 6d.; large-paper copies, 


CELEBRATED CLAIMANTS: 


Ancient and Modern. Below the Histories of the most celebrated 
an m Perkin Warbeck to Arthur Urton. 
Second Seaition. Feap. ovo. ‘30. pages, illustrated boards, 2s. 


GEORGE CHAPMAN’S PLAYS, com- 
lete, from the Original Quartos, iaating ere Playe m7 Sarid 
¢ was ouly partly concerned. dit by Riv HEK 

mage HEKD. Crown 8vo. cloth extra will, with ‘iortrais- Froneie 
piece 

















os 





which have not before seen ‘the 





“He would have made agreat epic poet, if he has not abundantly 
shown himself to be one.”—Charles Lamb. 


SLANG DICTIONARY: Etymologi- 


cal, Historical, and Anecdotal. Eutirely New Edition, Revised 
throughout, aud considerably Evlarged. containing upwards of a 
thousand ue words than the last edition. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 6s. 
“In every pan a great improvement on the edition of 1864. Its uses 
asa hers om of the very vulgar tongue do not require to be ex- 
lained "—Nvt+s and Queries, 


WONDERFUL CHARACTERS: Me- 


moirs aud Anecdotes of Remarkable and Eccentric Persous of 
Every Age and Nation. From the ‘ext of HENRY WILSON and 
JAMES Ca ae, Crown 8vo. cloth extra, with 61 Full-Page 
Engravings of £ di 


'y Persons, 78. 6d. 
WRIGHT'S (ANDREW) COURT- 


HAND RESTORED; or, Student’s Assistant in Beating Old 
Deeds, Charters, Kevords, ,» &c. Half-morocco, 


WRIGHT'S (THOS,., F.S.A.) CARICA- 


TURE HISTORY of the GEURGES (HOUSE of HANOVER). 
A very entertaining k of 646 pages, with 400 Lilustratious, 
Caricatures, Squibs, pevaaetees, Window-Pictures, Crown svo. 
cloth extra, gilt, 78. 


POPULAR ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


at 78. 6d.—Selected from our ILLUSTRATED CATALUGUE, 
sent free for a Stamp. Post-vffice Urders payable at Piccadilly 


Circus. 
AMERICAN WAR a ee tore 2 pda Demy 4to. 
AKthMUs W AKD’s WOR .complete. Vortraitand Fac-simile. 
ASSHETON SMITH, KEMINISULNOES of Coloured Illustrations, 
beCHSTELN’S PRETTY AS SEVEN. Richter’sy8 + —? Gilt, 
BUCCACCLY. The DEC AMBRON. Stothard’s Steel Pla 
BOOKSELLERS, A HISTURY OP, by a Portraits & & Illusts. 
ep HAKTE’S WORKS, complete. lllustras 

CLUBs AND CLUB LIFE IN LONDON. | 4 "illustrations 

3S BROAD GRINS. eatiens by H 

= lates and Wood- 


HANK’= COMIC ALMANACK, 2,000 
uts. Complete in 2 vols. 78. 6d. each 
CUSSANS’ HAN BUOK OF ‘HERALDRY. tee. 
ENGLISH MAN’S HUUSE, by Ri 
FOOL'S PARADISE, 200 funny pictures, . oe ry 
Ad KTHER ADV ENTUKES LN FUUL's PA ARADISE. ""Vattem. 
ENIAL _ MAM by Hingston and Bru: 
GOLDE N TR RY OF THUUGHY, Emblematic gilt binding. 
GRLMM’S por ULAR SIORIES. Cruikshank’s l/lates, gilt edges. 
HALL’s SKETCHES OF IkISH CHAKACTER, Steel Plates. 
HISTORY UF PLAYING CARDs. 60 Lllustrations. 
HISTORY OF KIGNBOARDS. Numerous Lilustratior 
ey = WO KS, complete. With Text by Ireland ond Nichols. 
s, reduced in fac-simile of the originals, 
HU N's Kowanc ES of W Est of (NGLAND Cruikshank’s Plates. 
LIF£ IN LUNDON. Cruikshank’s coloured Plates 
LONGFELLOW’'S PROSE WORKS. Tilustrated b bv Bromley. 
MARK TWAIN’S CHVICE WORKS. _ Portrait and Iilustretions. 
NAPOLEON LIL, from CARICATURES Fuily illustrated. 
PARKS OF LONDON—THEIR STORY. Coloured Hiates. 
PLANCHIE’S PURSU IVANTUF ARMS, 200] liustratious and Plates. 
Put’s WORKS. Poems, Essays, and Stories. Lilustraced. 
RABeLAIS, with Dore’s Illustrations. 








Complete Trausiations. 


REMAKK BLE TRIALS. Pu.z’s 60 Illustrations 

SHE! LeY’s & IFE, by . Jarthy. Portraits. 

SUMMER CRUISING IN T SOUTH SEAS. 24 Lilustrations. 
YNTAX’s (DR, REt TOURS Kowlandson’s 83 coloured Piates. 


s 
THEUDORE HOOK’s HUMURUUS WUKKs. Portraits, Views, &. 
Cuatro & Wiypus, 74 and 75, Piccadilly, W. 
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PANOBAS-LANE, QUEEN-STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 


WILLIAM TEGG & CO”S PUBLICATIONS. 


CROWN SERIES. 
EACH SIX SHILLINGS. 
hips 


BREWSTER’S (SIR DAVID) LETTERS 


on NATURAL MAGIC. 


CARLETON’S (WILLIAM) TRAITS and 


STORLES of the IRISH PEASANTRY. 


CRAWLEY’S (Captain) MANLY GAMES 
for BOYS: a Practical Guide to the In-door and Out-door Amuse- 
ments of all Seasons. Illustrated by John Procter and others. 


CROKER’S (CROFTON) LEGENDS of 


the SOUTH of IRELAND, Complete with Original Letters. 
A New Edition, Revised. Lllustrated. 


DE FOE’S MEMOIRS of the PLAGUE- 


YEAR in LONDON, in 1465. Revised Edition. With Historical 

Notes by E. W. BRAYLBY,F.SA. Lil ted by G. Cr 

Also, 80M& ACOUUNT of the GREAT FIRE in LONDON, 1663, 

By GIDEON HAXVBY, M.D., Physician to the Tower of London. 

aan an Appendix, containing ‘the Earl of Clarendon’s Account of 
Fire. 





HISTORY of NAPOLEON BUONA- 


PARTE, Reprinted from “The Family Library.” Illustrated by 
@. Oruikshank. 


HISTORY of the ANGLO-SAXONS. By 


Sir FRANCIS PALGRAVE, F.R.S. F.S.A. Profusely Illustrated. 


SCOTT’S (Sir W.) DEMONOLOGY and 


WITCHCRAFT. With fine Original Lllustrations on Steel. 
Enlarged Edition. 


The HISTORY of the BASTILLE and its 


PRINCIPAL CAPTIVES. By R. A. DAVENPORT. New Edition, 
with Notes, &c. Illustrated with fine Coloured Engravings. 


The LIFE of PETER the GREAT, CZAR 


of RUSSIA. By J. BARROW, F.RS., Author of * The Mutiny of 
the Bounty.” New Edition. With fine Engravings. 


QUEEN BERTHA (our First Christian 


Queen) and her TIMES. By E. H. HUDSON. Illustrated. 


MUTINY (The) and PIRATICAL SEI- 
ZURE of H.M.S. BOUNTY. By J. BARROW, F.RS., Author 
of ‘The Life of Peter the Great.” New Edition. Illustrated by 
Léeut.-Col. Batty. 





4 vols. medium 8yo, 2i. 108. 
HONE’S (W.) WORKS. 
The EVERY-DAY BOOK. 2 vols. 25s. 
The TABLE BOOK. 1 vol. 12s. 6d. 


The YEAR BOOK. 1 vol. 12s. 6d. 
*,* Sold separately. 





Foap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


BLUNT’ (Rev.) HISTORY of the RE- 


FORMATION. 





Demy 8vo. 108, 6d. 


ASTRONOMY SIMPLIFIED for GENE- 


RAL READERS. By J.A.S. ROLLWYN. Lilustrated. 





8vo, 88. 6d. 


BURTON’S (ROBERT B.) ANATOMY 


MELANCHOLY. With Translations of the numerous Classical 
EXtracts. 








OPA rnwmrmnmnwmnrmnmmnm 


8vo. 78. 6d. 


| BUTLER’S (Bishop) ANALOGY of RE- 


LIGION. Edited by the Right Rev. W. FITZGERALD, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross. 





6 vols, imperial 8vo. 31. 3s. 


CLARKE'’S (Dr. ADAM) COMMENTARY 


of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENT. A New Edition. By the 
Rev. THORNLEY SMITH. 





3 vols. imperial 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 


CLARKE’S (Dr. ADAM) COMMENTARY 
of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENT. Condensed by the Rev. 
ROBERT NEWTON YOUNG. 





2 vols. crown 8vo. 108. 6d. 


CHESTERFIELD’s (Lord) LETTERS to 


his SON. Edited by CHARLES STOKES CAREY. 





Royal 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


COMMONPLACE-BOOK of EPIGRAMS. 


Edited by CHARLES STOKES CAREY. 





Royal 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


EPITAPHS: Quaint, Curious, and Elegant. 


Edited by C. J. LOARING. 





Imperial 16mo, 3. 6d. 


EVERY MORNING: a Triplet of Thoughts 


for Every Day in the Year. 





18mo. 28. 6d, 


DRESS and CARE of the FEET. 





18mo. 38. 6d. 


The TEETH, and HOW to SAVE THEM. 
By L. P. MEREDITH, M.D. D.D.S. 





18mo. 1s, 6d. 


OUR EYES, and HOW to TAKE CARE 


of THEM. By L. H. W. WILLIAMS, M.D. 





Bvo. 93. 


GURNALL’S CHRISTIAN in COM- 


PLETE ARMOUR. Edited by the Rev. J. CAMPBELL, D.D. 





4 vols. foap. 8vo. 108. 


HANNAMW’S (Rey. T.) PULPIT ASSIST- 


ANT. Edited by the Rey. A. WESTON. 





Imperial 8vo. 58. 


The HORSE, his BEAUTIES and DE- 


FECTS. Coloured Illustrations. 





2 vols. crown 8vo. 108. 


JOHNSON’S (Dr.) RAMBLER. 


fully Edited, with Life, by Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 


Care- 





8yo. 128. 


LAVATER’S ESSAY on PHY- 


SIOGNOMY. Translated by T. HOLCROFT. Illustrated with 
400 Profiles, 





London: WILLIAM TEGG & CO. Pancras-lane, Cheapside, E.C. 








8vo. 158. 


MILTON’S (JOHN) POETICAL WORKS. 


oa by Sir EGERTON BRYDGES, Bart., and Llustrated 
J. W. M. Turner, B.A. w 


8 o. 58, 


PEARSON’S (Dr. JOHN) EXPOSITION 


of he CREED. Edited by the late JAMES NICHOLS. 





©. 88. 6d, 
SALES (G.) the KORAN., With Memoir 


of the Translator. With Plan and View of the Beit Allah, or 
Mosque at Mecca, and other Plat . 





2 vols. crown 8vo. 128. 


SPENCERS (JOHN) THINGS NEW 
and OLD; or, a Storehouse of Similes, Sentenc 6, &. With 
Preface by the Rev. THOMAS FULLER, D.D. 





8vo. 158. 


TOOKES (J. HORNE) DIVERSIONS 


of PURLEY. Edited by the late RICHARD TAYLOR, F.S.4. 





2 vols. crown 8vo. 78. 
SMITH’S (HENRY)—Silver Tongue 
Preacher—SERMONS. With Memoir of the Author, by the Rev. 
THOMAS FULLER, D.D. 


“ For force, freshaess, and polish, Smith is unrivalled.” 
Sword and Trowel. 





Imperial 1é6mo. 5s. 


HISTORY (The) of a SHIP from her 
CRADLE to her GRAVE. A New Edition. With some Account 
of Steam-Ships, and of their Introduction into the Mercantile 
Marine and the Royal Navy. Lilustrat d. 





Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MUNCHAUSEN (Baron), His WONDER- 
FUL TRAVELS, ADVENTURES, and HAIR-BREADTH 
ESCAPES. 23 curious Illustrations. The Woodcuts by George 
Cruikshank. 





Demy 4to. 15a. 


PASSAGES from MODERN ENGLISH 


POETS. Illustrated by the Junior Etching Club (47). 





FULLER'S (Dr.) WORKS. 
The CHURCH HISTORY. 3 vols. 15s. 
ABEL REDIVIVUS. 2 vols. 7s 
CAUSE and CURE. 3s. 
COMMENTS on RUTH. 3s. 
JOSEPH’S PARTI-COLOURED COAT. 33. 


A PISGAH SIGHT of PALESTINE. With all 
the Quaint Maps and Illustrations. 7s. 





Demy 4to. 8% d. 


LEECH’S (JOHN) FIFTY-THREE 


ETCHINGS on STEEL. With Letter-press Description. 





Demy 4to. 103. d, 


CRUIKSHANK’S (G.) EIGHTY-TWO 
ILLUSTRATIONS on STEEL, STONE, and WOOD. t 
Letter-press Description. 















8s, ¢ 





10s, 6 
8s, 6 
10s, 6 
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MESSRS. MACMILL 





AN & CO”S PAGE. 





CLASSIFIED LIST OF PUBLICATIONS.—No. V 


THEOLOGICAL WORKS.—(No. IIL) 
The Book of Praise, from the Best English 


mn ie Selected and Arranged by LORD SELBORNE With Vignette by 
mo. 


4s, 6d. Woolner. 
Prophecy a Preparation for Christ. Eight 
6 Lectures preached before the University of Oxford, being the Bampton Lectures for 18°9. By 
8. R. PAYNE SMITH, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Second and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 


By the Very Rev. A. P. Stanley, D.D., 


Dean of Westminster. 
9s. The ATHANASIAN CREED, with a Preface on the General 


Recommendation of the Ritual Commission. Crown 8vo. 


9s, Ga The NATIONAL THANKSGIVING. 
8, Od. minster Abbey. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 


By C. A. Swainson, D.D., Canon of 


Chichester :— 


9s The CREEDS of the CHURCH in their RELATIONS to HOLY 
° SCRIPTURE and the CONSCIENCE of the CHRISTIAN. 8vo. cloth. 


19s The AUTHORITY of the NEW TESTAMENT, and other Lectures 
, delivered before the University of Cambridge. 8vo. cloth. 


The Restoration of Belief. New and 


8s. 6d. Revised Edition. By ISAAC TAYLOR, Esq. Crown 8vo. 


By the Right Rev. F. Temple, D.D., Bishop 


of Exeter. 


4,64, SERMONS PREACHED in the CHAPEL of RUGBY SCHOOL. 


New and Cheaper Edition. Extra feap. 8vo. 


6 A SECOND SERIES of SERMONS PREACHED in the CHAPEL 
8. of RUGBY SCHOOL. Second Edition. Extra feap. 8vo. 


6 A THIRD SERIES of SERMONS PREACHED in RUGBY 
8 SCHOOL CHAPEL in 1867—1869. Extra feap. 8vo. 


By Rev. Edward Thring, M.A.:— 


5s. SERMONS DELIVERED at UPPINGHAM SCHOOL. Crown 8vo. 
1s.¢a, THOUGHTS on LIFE-SCIENCE. New Edition, Enlarged and 


Revised. Crown 8vo, 








Sermons preached in West- 

















By R. Chenevix Trench, D.D., Archbishop 
f Dublin :— 

12s, N OTES on the PARABLES of OUR LORD. Twelfth Edition. 8vo. 

12s, NOTES on the MIRACLES of OUR LORD. Ninth Edition. 8vo. 


198. SYNONYMS of the NEW TESTAMENT. New Edition, enlarged. 
4 8yo. cloth. 


"s On the AUTHORIZED VERSION of the NEW TESTAMENT. 
r Second Edition. 8vo. 


10s,6d, STUDIES in the GOSPELS. Third Edition. 8vo. 
8s, 64, COMMENTARY on the EPISTLES to the SEVEN CHURCHES 
eh in ASIA. Third Edition, Revised. svo. 
10s, 6d, The SERMON on the MOUNT. An Exposition drawn from the 
. Writings of St. Augustine, with an Essay on his Merits as an Interpreter of Holy 
Senpture. Third Edition, enlarged. 8vo. 
10s, 64, SERMONS PREACHED in WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Second 


Edition. 8vo. 
9, 6g, SHIPWRECKS of FAITH. Three Sermons preached before the 
inns University of Cambridge in May, 1887. Feap. 8vo. 


10s, 6d. SERMONS Preached for the most part in Ireland. 8vo. 


By Charles J. Vaughan, D.D., Master of 


the Temple :— | 
8s, 64, CHRIST SATISFYING the INSTINCTS of HUMANITY. Eight | 
Lectures delivered in the Temple Church. New Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 


10s, 6a, MEMORIALS of HARROW SUNDAYS. A Selection of Sermons | 


preached in Harrow School Chapel. With a View of the Chapel. Fourth Edition. | 
Crown 8vo. | 


4s, Gg, The BOOK and the LIFE, and other Sermons, preached before the 
baad University of Cambridge. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 


6s TWELVE DISCOURSES on SUBJECTS CONNECTED with the | 
P LITURGY and WORSHIP of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. Feap. 8vo.. 








Charles J. Vaughan, D.D. (continued). 


8s, 6a, LESSONS of LIFE and GODLINESS: a Selection of Sermons 
preached in the Parish Church of Doncaster. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Feap. 8ve. 
WORDS fi the GOSPELS : i preached 
4s. 6d. in the Parish Oburch of Doncaster. Bay big nny Sng ae 
2s, 6a, LESSONS of the CROSS and PASSION : Six Lectures delivered in 
Hereford Cathedral during the Week before Easter, 1869. Foap. 8vo. 
2s, 6a, LIFES WORK and GOD'S DISCIPLINE: Three Sermons. New 


Edition. Feap. &vo. 


Ss. 6a The WHOLESOME WORDS of JESUS CHRIST: Four Sermons 
" . Peetied tates the University of Cambridge in November, 1806. Second Edition. Feap. 


3s. 6d, FOES of FAITH: Sermons preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge in November, 1868. Feap. 8vo. 


5s LECTURES on the EPISTLE to the PHILIPPIANS. Third and 
Cheaper Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 


9s LECTURES on the REVELATION of ST. JOHN. Third and 
, Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. extra feap. 8vo. 


EPIPHANY, LENT, and EASTER: a Selecti f Exposito - 
10s. 64. mons. Third Edition. Ba 8vo. : ae hl sed 
1s. 6, The EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. For English Readers. Part I., con- 
. taining the FIRST EPISTLE to the THESSALONIANS. Second Edition. 8vo. 
7s. 6a, ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE to the ROMANS. The Greek Text, with 
English Notes. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
The CHURCH of the FIRST DAYS. 
4s. 6d. Series I. The CHURCH of JERUSALEM. Third Edition. 
each. » IL, The CHURCH of the GENTILES. Second Edition. 
>» III. The CHURCH of the WORLD. Second Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth. 
2s. 64, COUNSELS for YOUNG STUDENTS. Three Sermons preached 
= Ag University of Cambridge at the Opening of the Academical Year 1870-71. 
1s. 6a NOTES for LECTURES on CONFIRMATION, with suitable 
P oi Prayers. Eighth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 
8s.6a, Lhe TWO GREAT TEMPTATIONS. The Temptation of Man, 
. 3 and the Temptation of Christ. Lectures delivered in the Temple Church, Lent, 1672. 


Extra feap. svo. 


By Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., Regius 


Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge ; Canon of Peterborough :— 


AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the GOSPELS. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 
A GENERAL SURVEY of the HISTORY of the CANON of 


the NEW TESTAMENT DURING the FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. Third Edition, 
Crown 8vo. 





10s. 6d. 
10s, 6d, 





4s. 6a, The BIBLE in the CHURCH. A Popular Account of the Collec- 
iio tion and Reception of the Holy Scriptures in the Christian Churches. New Edition. 18mo. 

10s.6d. A GENERAL VIEW of the HISTORY of the ENGLISH BIBLE. 
re Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 

2s. 6d, The CHRISTIAN LIFE, MANIFOLD and ONE. Six Sermons 
rer preached in Peterborough Cathedral. Crown 8vo. 

4s, 6a, The GOSPEL of the RESURRECTION. Thoughts on its Relation 
Pree to Reason and History. Third Edition. Foap. 8vo. 

4s. 6d. On the RELIGIOUS OFFICE of the UNIVERSITIES. Crown 8vo. 





The Light of the World: an Essay. By 


8s. 6d, A-5. WILKINS, M.A., Professor of Latin in Owens College, Manchester. Second Edition. 
. * Crown 8vo. 





Religio Chemict. Witha Vignette beau- 


8s. 6d. tifally Engraved after a Design by Sir Noel Paton. By GEORG WILSON, M.D. Crown 8yvo. 


The Bible Student's Guide to the more Cor- 


NDERSTANDING of the ENGLISH TRANSLATION of the OLD TESTAMENT, 
25s. PREFERENCE to the ORIGINAL HEBREW. By WILLIAM WILSON, D.D., Canon 
of Winchester. Second Edition, carefully Revised. 4to. 








Scripture Readings for Schools and Families. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe.’ Extra foap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
1s. 6d. With Comments, 3, 6d. 


1s. 6d. SECOND SERIES.—From JOSHUA to SOLOMON. Extra feap. 
8. 8vo. 1s. 6d. With Comments, 3s. 6d. 
Extra feap. 


1s. 6d THIRD SERIES.—The KINGS and PROPHETS. 
8. Se. 8vo. 18. 6d. With Comments, 3s. 6d. 





MACMILLAN & CO. Bedford-street, Strand, W.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW WORKS. 


————— 


MY LIFE, and WHAT I LEARNT 


IN IT: an Autobiography. By esmarrs MARIA CAMPA- 
NELLA. In demy 8vo. with Portrait, 14s. 
“*My $m, ont and what I Learnt in It,’ ~ likely at this time to prove 
of special in' terest. The author, Signor G. M. Campanella, passed his 
ina y in the South of Italy. Bh eg he was called 
to Rome as Cantatore “Cappelano Pontefico. n, however, laid 
bimeelf open to suspicion on account of his Known Liberal view: 
which were not to be tolerated at the Papal Court. He was banish 
from the Eternal City, and ‘recommended ’ to return to his Neapolitan 
convent. A brief time of hope was then dawning for Italy, to be over- 
ded. ever, by disappointment. It was the year of revolutions, 
; the Italian nucote Seno rose in arms to drive out the foreigner that 
80 pag © eld the northern part of the pas in thrall. A 
Neapolitan battalion of volunteers was raised, and Signor Campanella 
accompanied these troops to Venice in the capacity of chaplain. Here 
geguaiatet with the well-known General Pepe and the 
Daniele Manin. The author relates his singular monastic 
experiences, = of the Sistine ae choir, and ends with a personal 
parzative of the Sey scenes witnessed during the liberation of 
these reasons, promises to be of unus 


The SHOVELS of RHODA BROUGHTON. 


Each volume can be had separately, neatly bound in cloth, and 
well printed, price 6s. of any Bookealier. 

NANCY. 

GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! 

RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 

COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 


The MASTER of GREYLANDS. By 
Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Authoress of ‘ East Lynne,’* The Channings,’ 
&c. A Newand Popular Edition. In crown 8yo. with an Iliustra- 
tion (uniform with ** Bentley’s Favourite Novels”), price 6s. 











THE NEW NOVELS, 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
ROSE AND RUE. By Mrs. Compton 


READE. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“ Written in brisk, epigrammatic style, with a great deal of bold 
colour, with not a single dull page, and scarcely a dull sentence, 

* Rose and Rue’ is worthy of high praise, and shoots a long way above 
the plain of mediocrity.”— Echo. 

“A better written novel we have not read for a long time, or one 
more evjoyable—at least to readers who relish the minute analysis 
and powerful Setesstion of the working of human passions and emo- 
tions. Mrs. Reade has, in fact, discovered and illustrated the truth of 
the maxim that the triumph of art is to conceal that itisart. Her 
style, too, is singularly easy and graceful. The highest tribute of 
P . perhaps, that can be easily paid to the book and the writer is 
to say, that with few characters, and not many incidents, it 18, never- 
theless, a novel of surpassing interest and unquestionable orisibality.” 

Scotsma 

“In Mrs. Compton Reade’s able and vigorous novel we are indeed 
transported * to fresh is and pastures new’ in being introduced to 
life “ge a Dorsetshire farmhouse more than half a century ago. This 
novelty is in itself a great attraction ; though if Mrs. Reade can paint 
other scenes and characters as well as she has the gentle and dreamy 
a Fouke, the wicked and brutal old farmer her father, and 

rusty = despotic, though really good-hearted, Aunt Rachel, to say 
nothing of the Rev. Acts Latchet, the Leripemggers * Pastor,’ and 
Martha Tapp, hd shall always be glad to meet her, whithersvever she 
chooses to carry us... Reade writes eksifully A. pointedly, and 
possesses a strong conse of humour. "— Graph 


REGINALD HETHEREGE. By Henry 
KINGSLEY, Author of ‘Geoffry Hamlyn,’ ‘ Ravenshoe,’ &c. 
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WORDSWORTH'S SISTER. 

Recollections of a Tour made in Scotland, a.D. 
1803. By Dorothy Wordsworth. Edited 
by J. C. Shairp, LL.D. (Edinburgh, Ed- 
monston & Douglas.) 


Tar relations between Dorothy Wordsworth 
and her brother William were, in some respects, 
jmilar to those between Mary Lamb and her 
trother Charles, and, where they were not 
dmilar, it is interesting to observe the differ- 
ences. Each of the two men needed some 
one to keep house for him on such slender 
resources aS he had at command, and each 
found in his sister a devoted housekeeper, 
as helpful in duly furnishing his mind as in 
looking after the chairs and tables, pots and 
pans. Both Mary Lamb and Dorothy Words- 
worth had talents, if not genius, enough to 
make for themselves independent and dignified 
positions in the world of letters: had they 
lived two generations later, they would pro- 
bably have done so, without injury to their 
brothers, and with much advantage to them- 
selves and other people ; but, living when they 
did, they seem to have had no thought of 
other work than as helpers of the men who 
needed their aid. Mary Lamb did write, and 
published what she wrote; but it was with 
hardly more consciousness of independence 
than Dorothy Wordsworth felt when she tran- 
scribed her brother's poems, many of whose 
sweetest thoughts had emanated from her. 
Self-sacrifice is so much the way of women 
that we are apt to forget that it is a sacrifice 
at all. In the case of these two particular 
women, however, the self-sacrifice was not 
all on one side. Whether Wordsworth made 
good return for all his sister's devotion to 
him may be doubted ; but, as the world goes, 
no fault can be found with him on this score. 
And everybody knows how nobly Lamb served 
the sister who so nobly served him. Dorothy 
had not such need of a brother who should 
be to her as a father and a husband as 
well. Yet Dorothy was, in many aspects 
of her character, much more feminine than 
Mary. She did not swear and take snuff. 
She was of more delicate disposition, and 
of more refined manners,—more of a woman 
to outward show, though she could not pos- 
silly have had a truer, finer, more womanly, 
and, at the same time, more manlike heart 
than the poor creature who did so much for 
lamb, and whom Lamb paid back with so 
much wealth of tenderness and watchful 
devotion. Here the difference between the 
men, as well as between the men’s sisters, 
appears. In later days Lamb’s heart was so 
full of thought about the sister in or near a 
madhouse, that he could not help talking and 
Writing about her to all he loved. Between 
Wordsworth and his sister there had been far 
more disinterested and one-sided service ; and 
it would seem that the mental gloom that 
also darkened Dorothy’s last years was directly 
due to her overstraining her energies for 
him ; but the strongest language Principal 
Shairp can use about Wordsworth is this : “ It 
8 said that during those latter years he never 
spoke of her without his voice being sensibly 








softened and saddened.” Poor Dorothy! one 
or two out of those centuries of sonnets might 
have been gracefully devoted to you ! 

Wordsworth did write gracefully to and 
about his sister, however. In ‘ The Prelude’ 
he tells how, long before, as an undergraduate 
of nineteen or twenty, after eight years’ sepa- 
ration, consequent on his father’s death, his 
companionship with her was renewed :— 

In summer, making quest for works of art, 

Or scenes renowned for beauty, I explored 

That streamlet whose blue current works its way 

Between romantic Dovedale’s spiry rocks ; 

Pried into Yorkshire dales, or hidden tracts 

Of my own native region, and was blest 

Between these sundry wanderings with a joy 

Above all joys, that seemed another morn 

Risen on mid-noon ; blest with the presence, Friend! 

Of that sole Sister, her who hath been long 

Dear to thee also, thy true friend and mine, 

Now, after separation desolate, 

Restored to me—such absence that she seemed 

A gift then first bestowed. 


Coleridge, the Friend with a big F, had 
not then made acquaintance with Dorothy, 
who was only a friend with a little f He 
helped to take Wordsworth out of the narrow, 
gentle world in which it was his destiny to live, 
into the stirring world of politics, in which 
Dorothy had no part. Dorothy, born on 
Christmas Day, 1771, passed most of her 
orphan youth, which seems to have been none 
too joyous, with a cousin in Halifax, often 
exchanging that quiet life for long visits to 
WindSor, where her uncle was Dean, and the 
Court ladies liked ta patronize her. The 
ways, of the Court did not soil her simple 
aptity of character: they only made her 
more loyal than ever to her notion of a 
woman’s life, and she was ready to make yet 
another morning to her brother, sorely harassed 
between what Coleridge called “the bread- 
and-butter question,” and artificial devotion 
to those grand theories of reformation, social, 
political, philosophical, and religious, which 
in Coleridge were very real outgrowths of the 
turmoil of thought and action incident to the 
French Revolution. In 1794 Wordsworth, 
after long absence from her, went to see 
Dorothy at Halifax, and took her for a long 
walk from Kendal to Grasmere, and thence to 
Keswick. The walk over, he lingered in 
Halifax. Of those months he wrote,— 

Then it was 
That the beloved sister in whose sight 
Those days were passed 
Maintained for me a moving intercourse 
With my true self ; for, though bedimmed and changed 
Much, as it seemed, I was no further changed 
Than as a clouded or a waning moon : 
She whispered still that brightness would return ; 
She, in the midst of all, preserved me still 
A Poet, made me seek beneath that name, 
And that alone, my office upon earth. 

Fortune—millionaires would not call it a 
large fortune—helped Dorothy's work. While 
Wordsworth was in the north, he nursed his 
friend Raisley Calvert. Calvert died, and left 
him a legacy of 900/., besides 100/. to Dorothy. 
Funding part of this money, the brother and 
sister lived on the interest of that part, the 
principal of the rest, and such small sums as 
he could earn by literary work, the whole 
being about 100/. a year, during seven or 
eight years. In 1795 they settled at Race- 
down Lodge, in Dorsetshire, whence they 
afterwards went to Alfoxden, in Somerset- 
shire. In both places Dorothy scrubbed the 
floors, and made the beds, and cooked the 
food, and went long walks, and read Milton 





and Shakspeare to her brother in the evenings, 
when she was not required to copy out his 
poems or prepare his supper. Coleridge, living 
three miles off, at Nether Stowey, was the 
favoured guest at Alfoxden. His pen-and-ink 
portrait of the mistress-and-maid-in-one of 
Alfoxden is welcome, though only in outline :— 

“She is a woman indeed, in mind, I mean, and 
in heart ; for her person is such that, if you ex- 
pected to see a pretty woman, you would think 
her ordinary ; if you expected to see an ordinary 
woman, you would think her pretty; but her 
manners are simple, ardent, impressive. In every 
motion her innocent soul out-beams so brightly, 
that who saw her would say, ‘Guilt was a thing 
impossible with her.’ Her information various, 
her eye watchful in minutest observation of nature, 
and her taste a perfect electrometer.” 

What Dorothy might have made of Cole- 
ridge as his wife, is a riddle without an 
answer: what she made of Wordsworth as his 
sister, is a matter of history, none the less 
veracious because told in verse :— 

She gave me eyes, she gave me ears, 
And humble cares and delicate fears, 
A heart, the fountain of sweet tears, 
And love, and thought, and joy. 

Near the end of 1799, after their long visit 
to Germany with Coleridge, and other wander- 
ing, the brother and sister settled at Gras- 
mere. Through the next eight years, Dorothy 
was household drudge and ministering angel— 
none the less of either when her brother’s 
“phantom of delight” was brought home, 
and there were babies to be nursed as well as 
the best of Wordsworth’s poems to be prompt- 
ed. Principal Shairp calls attention to this 
passage in her Journal, anticipating Words- 
worth’s ‘Daffodils,’ in support of the assertion 
that “his poems are sometimes little more 
than poetic versions of her descriptions of the 
objects which she had seen, and which he 
treated as seen by himself” :— 

“When we were in the woods below Gow- 
barrow Park, we saw a few daffodils close by the 
water-side. As we went along, there were more, 
and yet more; and at last, under the boughs of 
the trees, we saw there were a long belt of them 
along the shore. I never saw daffodils so beauti- 
ful. They grew among the mossy stones about 
them. Some rested their heads on the stones, as 
on a pillow; the rest tossed and reeled, and 
danced, and seemed as if they verily laughed with 
the wind, they looked so gay and glancing.” 

The volume before us glistens with passages 
nearly as charming as that, showing how rich 
in ‘*Wordsworthian” fancy was this modest 
sister, now growing into an old maid, who 
found her highest happiness in giving her best 
thoughts to her brother, and then, after all 
the day’s scrubbing and scouring had been 
done, in copying out the verses into which he 
had translated them, in order to save him 
from the backache. We have quoted Cole- 
ridge’s description of her in 1795, when she 
was four and twenty ; we must quote part of 
De Quincey’s account, written in 1807, when 
she was six and thirty. De Quincey has just 
spoken of Mrs. Wordsworth.— 

“Immediately behind her moved a lady, shorter, 
slighter, and, perhaps, in all other respects as 
different from her in personal characteristics as 
could have been wished for the sake of effective 
contrast. ‘Her face was of Egyptian brown’; 
rarely, in a woman of English birth, had I seen a 
more determined gipsy tan. Her eyes were not as 
soft as Mrs. Wordsworth’s, nor were they fierce or 
bold ; but they were wild and startling, and 
hurried in their motion, Her manner was warm, 
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and even ardent; her sensibility seemed con- 
stitutionally deep; and some subtle fire of im- 
passioned intellect apparently burned within her, 
which—being alternately pushed forward into a 
conspicuous expression by the irresistible instincts 
of her temperament, and then immediately checked 
in obedience to the decorum of her sex and age 
and her maidenly condition—gave to her whole 
demeanour, and to her conversation, an air of em- 
barrassment, and even of self-conflict, that was 
almost distressing to witness. Even her very utter- 
ance and conversation often suffered in point of 
clearness and steadiness from the agitation of her 
excessive organic sensibility. At times the self- 
counteraction and self-baffling of her feelings 
caused her even to stammer.” 

Perhaps even then her malady was begin- 
ning—the malady that she brought on herself 
by being too generous. There is great beauty 
in such an utterly unselfish character as hers. 
But it is not well for a woman of genius to 
spend all her strength in doing commonplace 
work, although the work be comprehensive 
enough to include both a kitchen-maid’s and 
that of an amanuensis, in nourishing other 
people’s talents and in nursing other people’s 
babies. Dorothy Wordsworth was seized with 
an illness that prostrated her mind as well as 
her body in 1829. Her body lived till 1855, 
but her mind had died long before, and was only 
too deeply buried in the great name and fame 
of her brother. “ With original powers,” says 
Principal Shairp, “ which, had she chosen to 
set up on her own account, might have won 
for her high literary fame, she was content 
to forget herself, to merge all her interests 
in those of her brother. She thus made him 
higher than he could have been had he stood 
alone, and enabled him to render better 
service to the world than without her ministry 
he could have done. With this she was well 
content.” But the world ought not to be 
as contented. Far greater praise and admira- 
tion than have been accorded her are her due ; 
but the praise and admiration should be so 
tendered as to deter, instead of encouraging, 
other women, possessing anything like Dorothy 
Wordsworth’s grace and power of mind and 
heart, from squandering them in such com- 
plete unselfishness as she displayed. 

Her literary reputation need not, however, 
be altogether merged in that of her brother, 
especially now that one important section of 
her Journal is made public. Extracts from her 
‘Recollections of a Tour in Scotland’ have 
already been published; a “few wonderful 
sentences,” as Dr. Shairp calls them, by Words- 
worth himself, in the prefaces to some of his 
poems ; and longer passages by the Bishop of 
Lincoln in his Memoirs of his uncle. We 
have to thank Dr. Shairp, and the thanks 
must be hearty, for now, for the first time, 
giving them in a complete form. 

The “Recollections” contain a minute history 
of the expedition made by Wordsworth and his 
sister,— with Coleridge for their companion, 
as far as Loch Lomond,—in an Irish car, from 
Keswick, through Glasgow, up to Loch Lomond 
and the Trossachs, and so round through 
Edinburgh and Peebles back to Grasmere. It 
is hardly necessary to say that the narrative 
is most charming. Never intended for pub- 
lication, it has none of the literary finish 
that, had it been so intended, would cer- 
tainly have been given to it. It includes 
many trivial things that, in that case, would 
certainly have been omitted. But there 
is nothing to regret in this. Being a 





simple, unadorned description of Dorothy 
Wordsworth’s adventures and observations 
during a six weeks’ ramble, it gives an 
altogether delightfui insight into her cha- 
racter and disposition ; and on that account 
it is especially valuable. To see this value 
at its full, however, the book must be read 
through, We might make a dozen times 
as many extracts as we have room for, and 
yet fail to give any true indication of the 
quiet grace, the refined feeling, the poetic 
eye, the brave heart, the shrewd humour, the 
wonderful good sense, that take expression in 
the writer’s unstudied jottings. Wild-flowers 
make poor bouquets, and it is almost sacrilege 
to clip Miss Wordsworth’s sentences from the 
pages in which they bloom. Yet many of 
them can hardly wither by being so treated. 
Out of two days’ note-takings we shall cull a 
few sentences that may a little help to show 
what was the temper from which Wordsworth 
drew half his inspiration. On a Friday 
morning the “tourists” passed out of Burns’s 
country, along the banks of the Nith, to 
Leadhills.— 


“We travelled along the vale without appear- 
pearing to ascend for some miles. All the reaches 
were beautiful, in exquisite proportion, the hills 
seeming very high from being so near tous. It 
might have seemed a valley which Nature kept to 
herself for pensive thoughts and tender feelings, 
but that we were reminded at every turning of 
the road of somethiog beyond by the coal-carts 
which were travelling towards us. Though these 
carts broke in upon the tranquillity of the glen, 
they added much to the picturesque effect of the 
different views, which, indeed, wanted nothing, 
though perfectly bare, houseless, and treeless.” 


Presently they reached the end of the 
valley.— 


“* Now the steeps were heathy all around. Just 
as we began to climb the hill, we saw three boys, 
who came down the cleft of a brow on our left ; 
one carried a fishing-rod, and the hats of all were 
braided with honeysuckles ; they ran after one 
another as wanton as the wind. I cannot express 
what a character of beauty those few honeysuckles 
in the hats of the three boys gave to the place ; what 
bower could they have come from ?” 


Towards evening they passed through a 
miners’ village, and saw “a tall, upright build- 
ing of grey stone,” which made a curious im- 
pression on these pastoral denizens of a district 
then quite untouched by manufacturers’ rude 
hands.— 

“Tt stood beyond the village, upon higher 
ground, as if presiding over it,—a kind of en- 
chanter’s castle, which it might have been, a place 
which Don Quixote would have gloried in. When 
we drew nearer, we saw, coming out of the side of 
the building, a large machine or lever, in appear- 
ance like a great forge-hammer, as we supposed, 
for raising water out of the mines. It heaved 
upwards once in half a minute with a slow motion, 
and seemed to rest to take breath at the bottom, 
its motion being accompanied with a sound be- 
tween a groan and ‘jike.’ There would have been 
something in the object very striking in any place, 
as it was impossible not to invest the machine with 
some faculty of intellect ; it seemed to have made 
the first step from brute matter to life and pur- 
pose, showing its progress by great power.” 

Next day they passed out of Leadhills, 
through wild country, towards the Clyde and 
Lanark :— 

“ We went on, the place losing nothing of its 
hold upon our minds, when we discovered a woman 
sitting right in the middle of the field, alone, 
wrapped up in a grey cloak or plaid. She sat 
motionless all the time we looked at her, which 





might be nearly half an hour. We could aj 
conceive why she sat there, for there were neithe 
sheep nor cattle in the field ; her appearance was 
very melancholy. In the mean time, our 
carried us nearer to a cottage. ... No doubt that 
woman had been an inhabitant of the Cottage, 
However this might be, there was so mud 
obscurity about her, and her figure agreed 80 
well with the desolation of the place, that we wen 
indebted to the chance of her being there for some 
of the most interesting feelings that we had eve 
had from natural objects connected with man ip 
dreary solitariness.” 

That last sentence shows the Wordsworthian 
sentiment in a morbid state. Others, which 
we have not room to quote, admirably depic, 
it in various and healthier aspects. The chief 
importance of the Journal, as it seems to us, is 
in the insight it gives us into Dorothy’s dig. 
position, and, through it, into that of he 
brother. About Wordsworth it does not give 
much direct information; but it shows the 
sister in all moods. Amid all ‘the charming 
sketches of scenery, and the men, women, 
children, cattle and houses that added to its 
picturesqueness, are many more matter-of-fact 
details. Dorothy loved clean sheets and well. 
washed floors, and both were scarce on her 
journey. Nearly each day’s entry ends 
quaintly with some strictures on the 
accommodation with which they were obliged 
to put up on the road. Often the sudden 
change from great things to small, and from 
small to great, in her narrative, is amusing, 
‘Ordered a fowl for dinner,’ we read in 
one sentence, about Portnacroish and the 
Hill of Morven; “had a fire lighted, 
and went a few steps from the door wp 
the road, and, turning aside into a field, 
stood at the top of a low eminence, from 
which, looking down the loch to the se 
through a long vista of hills and mountains, 
we beheld one of the most delightful prospects 
that, even when we dream of fairer worlds 
than this, it is possible for us to conceive in 
our hearts.” 

There are some interesting notices of Cole 
ridge in this volume, and its later pages givea 
pleasant account of the visit paid by the Words 
worths to Walter Scott, then a young ma 
hardly known to fame. The student of Scot 
tish institutions two generations ago will also 
find in it much instructive and entertaining 
matter. 

The book is carefully and well edited by 
Dr. Shairp, who supplies many notes, and 
gives, in an Appendix, those poems of Words 
worth’s which most closely illustrate his sister's 
narrative. The Principal's weak apology for the 
tourists’ Sunday travelling is, we think, out af 
place. None but extremely devout Scotchmen 
will suppose that Wordsworth came to be any 
the more zealous a Christian because he after 
wards repented him of such “Sabbath break- 
ing” as is described by his sister. 








By Rev. H. 7 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 

Tuts is a book of no little interest on a most 
important subject, the position of women it 
the East and the efforts that are being made, 
in Syria and elsewhere, towards promoting 


The Women of the Arabs. 
Jessup, D.D. 


their education and advancement. Even él 
lightened European writers need to be taught 
that Mohammedans do not believe women t 
be without souls, however their treatment of 
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them may favour such a supposition. Indeed 
the position of women among the Moham- 
medans is very much like that which they 
occupy among our own lower orders; with 
this difference, that with them the Kor'dén 
sanctions wife-beatings (chap. iv., v. 38), while 
with us the magistrate only connives at it. 
The facilities for wife-murder are about the 
same in both countries, and the amusement is 
not only popular, but safe, provided it take 
the form of chastisement. Mr. Jessup tells 
several rather ghastly stories proving the 
truth of the above remark, but that our 
indignation may be impartial, he takes care 
to tell us that the Greek Christians are by no 
means behind their Moslem neighbours in this 
particular. ; aos 

The only cure for all this brutality is to ele- 
yate the Oriental character, and that can only 
be done by educating the women; for while 
the mothers are uncivilized we must not 
expect that the sons will be much better. 
We therefore cordially hail the efforts of such 
societies as Mr. Jessup represents, and the work 
of which is described in these pages; it is the 
best and truest kind of missionary enterprise. 
Early marriages are amongst the chief causes 
which retard the progress of the educational 
movement in the East, and the author men- 
tions an instance (quoted from an Arabic 
journal, the Jenneh of Beyrout, where it is 
adduced as a triumphant proof of the fecundity 
of Syria) of a young woman married at nine- 
and-a-half years old, who became a grand- 
mother at twenty! To induce such matrons to 
attend school must be a rather difficult task. 
As straws show which way the wind blows, 
so a chance idiom often affords the best index 
to the character and morale of the nation 
using it. Thus, in Syria, it is usual to accom- 
pany the mere mention of a woman with the 
apologetic remark, ajallak allah, equivalent to 
our own expression, “saving your presence, 
sir.” Could anything testify more strongly 
to the degraded position which the mothers, 
wives, and daughters, of the country occupy ? 

The reader will peruse with great interest 
a paper by Dr. Bustani, of Beyrout (read 
before the Literary Society of that town, Dec. 
14, 1849), which touches all these plague 
spots with a caustic pen, and appeals earnestly 
to the humanity and patriotism of the writer's 
fellow - countrymen to remedy the evil by 
prompt and joint action. The very existence 
of such a society, and the fact that such a 
paper should have been produced in a country 
under Mohammedan rule, argues well for the 
future of Syria. 

The biographical accounts given of indi- 
vidual female scholars and converts of the 
mission are interesting, but less so to our 
mind than the chapters which treat more 
generally of the condition and prospects of the 
female community. Modern Syria can boast 
of some poetesses of no mean ability; on 
p. 157 is quoted a very pretty elegy by 
Werdeh (Rose), daughter of the late Sheikh 
Nassyf el Yaziji, of Lebanon, one of the great- 
est Arabic scholars of the present century. 
The reader will find it a characteristic and 
agreeable specimen of the modern Arab muse. 
When, however, Mr. Jessup will translite- 
rate Arabic poetry, instead of being con- 
tent with giving us the translation, he might 
at least do so correctly. The following (p. 
164) -— 





Fukr el jehfl bela ok! ila adab, 

Fukr el hamar bela ras ila resen 
is intended to represent a well-known verse of 
Motanebbi :— 

Fakru ’] jebdli bela ‘oklin ila adabin, 

Fakru | himéri bela r4’sin ila reseni. 

No Arab-speaking person alive would pro- 
nounce poetry in the colloquial fashion with- 
out the final vowels; as it would at once 
destroy all rhythm, thyme, and metre. To 
treat Motanebbi in such a manner is abso- 
lutely sacrilegious. If we must have the 
originals, the method pursued by the author 
in other parts of the work, viz., of giving a 
lithographic copy from a well-printed book, is 
much more satisfactory. 

We have in this volume an account of 
mission work, and one differing from the majo- 
rity of such publications, for it is singularly 
free from all sectarian bitterness or doctrinal 
bigotry ; and it -not only treats of a subject 
which must interest everyone who has the 
welfare of his fellow-creatures at heart, but it 
really contains a great deal of information 
extremely interesting and valuable to the 
ethnologist. A word of special commendation 
is due to the chapter devoted to the children 
of the East, which gives an account of their 
actual condition, their nursery literature, their 
amusements, and occupation. It is written 
in a simple and unaffected style, purposely 
adapted to the capacity of child readers or 
listeners, and by such it will, no doubt, be 
received as enthusiastically as it deserves. 
The whole book, in fact, is one of the best of 
the kind which we have yet seen: healthy in 
tone, carefully written, nicely illustrated, and 
calculated to excite the warmest interest in the 
noble undertaking of educating and elevating 
the women of the East, which the American 
Syrian Mission Society has marked out for 
itself as its special field of action. 








Lost Beauties of the English Language: an 
Appeal to Authors, Poets, Clergymen, and 
Public Speakers. By Charles Mackay, LL.D. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


THE title of this book is a misleading one, and 


must surely have been an afterthought. So 
far from containing a selected list of such 
“beauties” of our language as are now “ lost,” 
it is simply an indiscriminate collection of 
obsolete and obsolescent words, without any 
pretension to completeness, or any sort of 
arrangement beyond an alphabetical one. In- 
deed, the author seems to have seen this, for 
he apologizes for his title in these words :— 
“Lest it may be objected that all the archaic 
words, reviving and revivable, that are intro- 
duced into the following pages, are not 
‘beauties’ in the strictest sense of the word, 
it may be claimed that if not beauties, they 
are utilities, or may be made so, and that 
everything which is useful is beautiful in 
its degree.” This is poor pleading, for 
several of the words included are such as not 
only are not likely to be revived, but have 
nothing to recommend them. Under the 
word #lath, meaning “filth, dirt, ordure,” for 
example, Dr. Mackay says :—‘‘ The rhymes to 
wrath and path are few, and this might be 
admitted to increase the number.” He will be 
a bold poet who tries so absurd an experiment. 

Putting aside the author's very bad descrip- 





tion of his book, let us try and explain to the 
reader what it really is. 

Every man who is fond of reading old books 
must gradually increase his vocabulary by 
becoming more or less familiar with terms 
that are commonly regarded as obsolete, 
obsolescent, or dialectal, And he cannot but 
see that in many cases the words are happily 
used, that some of them have given way to 
words of far less power of expression, and that 
others are such as one ought to have some 
acquaintance with, though they may have no 
claim to, or chance of, revival. A diligent 
taker of notes, such as our author obviously 
has been, may soon accumulate in this manner 
a number of interesting examples of the use 
of peculiar words; and, when the collec- 
tion is sufficiently large, it can be arranged 
in alphabetical order, and becomes useful 
as a book of reference, particularly for one- 
self. Such a collection is what Dr. Mackay 
has, in fact, made; and at last it has seemed 
to him to be worth while to publish the 
result, that it may be useful to others also. 
The result is, of course, really useful in a 
degree, and some words may be found here 
which are not easily found elsewhere, and 
some of the quotations are convenient as 
furnishing good illustrations. But it is 
obvious that the title of the work should have 
been ‘A Glossary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words,’ as it only differs from Mr. Halliwell’s 
‘Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words’ 
in being less extensive in the number of words 
collected, though the illustrations are frequently 
more numerous. Such a title gives some sort 
of a clue to the contents of the volume, which 
the title chosen by the author does not. 

The next question concerns the manner in 
which the task has been executed. The two 
chief duties of a glossary-maker are, first, to 
avoid giving etymologies altogether, if pos- 
sible, and, failing that, to give only such ety- 
mologies as are generally admitted to be 
reasonable ; and, secondly, to give authorities 
for the word cited, and to add exact references 
to the passages that are selected to illustrate 
it. Now, in both these respects, the author’s 
work is poor and unscholarly. The short 
Preface of twenty pages is interesting, as 
exhibiting a probable approximation to the 
average amount of philological knowledge 
which an Englishman possesses of his own 
language, but it also shows how confused, 
meagre, and uncertain such average knowledge 
is only too often found to be. Take, for 
example, such a statement as the following. 
Speaking of the English and French words in 
Chaucer, he says :—‘‘ The two currents that 
he employed in his song never thoroughly 
intermingled, and at least nine-tenths of the 
elegant Gallicisms which he employed found 
no favour with succeeding writers, and few of 
them have remained, except in the earlier 
poems of Milton.” Is it not truly astonish- 
ing that any one who has read even a hundred 
lines of Chaucer should invent such a state- 
ment at this? The very characteristic of the 
English of the fourteenth century is that the 
“two currents” were so thoroughly inter- 
mingled as to be almost indistinguishable ; it 
was a composite language, so thoroughly 
welded together that it could never again be 
resolved into its component parts, except by 
most deliberate choice and conscious effort. 
Fortunately, too, Dr. Mackay gives us the 
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figures ; he estimates the per-centage of “ele- 
gant Gallicisms ” unemployed by later writers 
at ninety per cent. This is easily tested, and 
can be shown to be very wide indeed of the 
truth. For example, in Chaucer's ‘ Prologue,’ 
as edited by Mr. Ellis (‘Early English Pro- 
nunciation,’ p. 680), every word of French 
origin is distinguished by being printed in 
italics. Taking the first four hundred lines 
by way of specimen, we find in the course of 
them more than four hundred French words ; 
an average of about one to every line. Now 
what is the character of these words? A mere 
glance at them shows that the supposed “ Gal- 
licisms” are, many of them, amongst the 
commonest of modern English words. Every 
one uses words like April, March, vein, liquor, 
vertue, engendered, flower, inspired, tender, 
course, melody, and nature. Several others 
are still used with a slight change of meaning 
or of spelling ; as, ¢.9., courage from corage, 
according from accordaunt, arrival considered 
as a variation of aryve, voyage for viage, and 
the like. So that the only words that can 
fairly be called obsolete and neglected by 
later writers, are such as the following, viz., 
bord (if it means atournament), gipoun, haber- 
geon (still understood), deliver as an adjective, 
chivachye, flute as a verb, and the like. If we 
take the largest estimate, the number of them 
will be found, at any rate, under fifty ; and fifty 
out of four hundred is but an eighth part, and 
what then becomes of this random estimate of 
nine-tenths? An estimate of one-tenth will 
be found to come much nearer to the truth, 
and, indeed, to be not far wrong. This mistake 
considerably affects the whole argument, 
which we may as well say at once is through- 
out vicious ; and the allusion to the “earlier 


poems of Milton” is as unfounded as it is 


obscure. After having thus proved his want 
of acquaintance with the language of Chaucer, 
the author proceeds from bad to worse. The 
next sentence is, “If we really wish to dis- 
cover the true ‘well of English undefiled, 
where the stream runs clear and unmixed, we 
raust look to the author of ‘Piers Plowman’ 
rather than to Chaucer.” It will astonish our 
author to be told, obviously for the first time, 
that the per-centage of French words in that 
poem is rather larger than the per-centage of 
French words in Chaucer. Yet the statement 
is nothing new; something like it may be 
found in one of the commonest of text-books, viz., 
Marsh’s ‘ Lectures on the English Language.’ 
Mr. Marsh says expressly that the author of 
‘Piers Plowman’ “employs Latin and 
French words in quite as large a proportion 
as Chaucer,” and declares that the celebrated 
random expression of Spenser, about the “ well 
of English undefiled,’ cannot be applied to 
either one or other of these authors, but might 
fitly be used of the remarkable poem called 
the ‘Ormulum,’ which does not contain a 
single French word amongst two thousand. 
The statement of Dr. Mackay, as to the intro- 
duction by Chaucer of words from the French, 
is but a repetition of an old unfounded notion. 
He merely used the language of the period, 
and certainly did not write in a language 
“little understood by the bulk of the people, 
though familiar enough to the aristocracy.” 
Otherwise, the poem of ‘Piers Plowman,’ 
written in just the same sort of language, as 
far as the per-centage of French is concerned, 
would never have been understood “by the 





bulk of the people,” as we know perfectly 
well that it must have been. 

It is customary in some schools to give an 
occasional passage in corrupted spelling, that 
the scholars may rectify the spelling by way 
of exercise. In only too many passages, the 
present volume might be made use of in a 
similar manner in those few schools where 
something like a scientific knowledge of English 
is attempted, by requesting the students to set 
right the various “ philological” statements in 
it. They might be expected toshow that the prefix 
wan- is Anglo-Saxon quite as much as Dutch ; 
that wanchancie is not a word of Dutch origin ; 
that grove is rather Anglo Saxon than Gaelic ; 
that the same may be said of fallow ; that the 
prefixed n in J nill for “I will not” has no 
sort of title to be called “a French negative ” ; 
that beck, a brook, is not derived from the 
German bach, but only cognate with it ; that 
the old word bir, force, cannot possibly be 
derived from the Latin wiv; that fresh is not 
the Latin frigidus; that the derivation of eke 
from the Teutonic auch is not at all “ap- 
parent,” nor yet that of eme from the German 
Oheim, nor that of starve from sterben, nor that 
of fret from fressen, nor that of grieve (a 
bailiff) from the Gaelic griomh, to do, perform ; 
and so on. Throughout the book, the word 
“derivation” is used in the old loose sense, 
and one word is said to be “derived” from 
another if it is at all like it, so that the 
German /ressen, for example, might equally be 
‘“‘ derived ’’ from the English fret ; indeed, the 
latter statement would be less objectionable, 
since fret comes nearer than fressen to the 
oldest Teutonic form, the Mceso-Gothic fra-ctan, 
which is literally to for-eat, z.e., to devour. 

Another singular feature in this volume is 
the strangeness of the forms of certain alleged 
preterites, which Dr. Mackay has invented 
entirely out of his own head, and, of course, 
gives no examples of. Thus we are told that 
the preterite of to hire is hore (/), the fact 
being that the Anglo-Saxon hyrian is a weak 
verb, with a preterite hyrode; that the pre- 
terite of lift is loft, a form which cannot 
possibly occurin true old English, though Surrey 
used it as a past participle ; that the preterite 
of ming (to mingle) is mung, though the Anglo- 
Saxon mengian is weak, and has the preterite 
mengde,; whilst, on the other hand, yede is de- 
scribed as the preterite of the verb ye, to go. 
Anxious for new light upon this mysterious 
verb, we turn to ye, and find the entry—“ Ye, 
to go, from the German gehen.” That is all the 
explanation given, and it militates, as far as it 
goes, against the very existence of the verb to 
ye; for, since the German gehen is the English 
go, it merely amounts to an assertion of the 
identity of to go and to ye; an identity which 
we cannot be expected to accept without proof, 
before we know that to ye has been found. 

We have thus indicated the unsatisfactory 
and untrustworthy nature of the book, because 
it is only after having done so, that we can 
venture to recommend it. In spite of all 
drawbacks, it may be of good service to those 
who know how to make allowances for un- 
guarded assertions. There is a considerable 
array of quotations, most of which are of 
sufficient length to illustrate the word 
thoroughly. For example, take the follow- 
ing: 

“Quasn, to smash, to subdue, to break into 
little pieces. 





‘* Lest we should too happy be a 
Even in our infancy, 
Our joys are quashed, our hopes are blasted, 
Cotton: On Death, 
“ Thus Britain’s hardy sons of rustic mould, 
Patient of arms, still quash th’ aspiring Gaul, 
Philip, Cerealia, 
“ The earth for heaviness That he would suffer 
Quoke as a quick thing, And all bequashed the rocke, 
; Piers Plowman,” 

Such a note may be useful enough to ap 
one in search of examples, especially jf 
Richardson’s Dictionary does not happen to be 
at hand. The first two quotations are copied 
however, from Richardson, and the last was 
clearly also suggested by Richardson, who quotes 
the following, “The erthe quook and quashet,, 
as hit quyke wer, ‘Piers Plowman,’ p. 342” 
That is to say, Richardson quotes from Whit 
aker’s edition, and Dr. Mackay has found the 
parallel passage in Wright’s edition. He ha 
been ill advised, however, in modernizing 
the spellings of all the quotations from the 
Old English ; for the old spelling is precisely 
what one would most wish to see. Another 
great defect is the constant suppression of 
references, which is, to a true student, the 
“unkindest cut of all.” We use the won 
suppression advisedly, as the following instance 
will show. Under Nightertale, the following 
quotation is given, “ By nightertale he was 
slain by King Darius, MS. Soc. Antig.” Now 
this is clearly copied from Halliwell, but 
modernized, and with the reference suppressed, 
since Halliwell has, “By nyghtertale he was 
slayne be kynge Darie, Occleve, MS. So. 
Antig. 134, f. 272.” We ought at any rate 
to have been told that the line is from Occleve, 
Two other quotations are given for nightertale; 
one is from Halliwell, and the other from 
Richardson, 

The best part of the book is the Scotch 
part. In quoting from Burns, the poem quoted 
is often indicated, which is a little more 
hopeful than being referred merely to the 
author's name; and there are numerous quo 
tations also from Allan Ramsay, Motherwell, 
and Scottish ballads. We conclude that, on the 
whole, the volume is of considerable utility, 
but it might very easily have been made a 
great deal better. Should it ever reach a 
second edition, it would be a good plan to 
restore the old spelling in at least some of the 
most characteristic quotations, and it would 
be no great trouble to copy out and supply 
more exact references. Authorities should be 
supplied in such instances as ** Ninniver, the 
white water-lily,” against which should be 
written “ Halliwell’s Dictionary.” Again, dix 
lectal words should have the dialect noted; 
thus, “‘ Niderling, a little, mean, inhospitable 
person,” should be marked as Lincolnshire, on 
Halliwell’s authority. And, lastly, such “lost 
beauties” as “Ye, to go,” should be struck 
out altogether. 








MR. WICKHAM’S HORACE. 

The Works of Horace, With a Commentary. 
By E. C. Wickham, M.A., Master of Wel 
lington College. Vol. I. Containing the 
Odes, Carmen Seculare, and Epodes 
Clarendon Press Series. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press.) 


No one will think that a new edition of 
Horace is superfluous, many though there be 
already. Probably, that most commonly used 
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in England, is still Orelli’s ; an edition exceed- 
ingly useful, though we miss something in it 
without being quite able to say what it is. 
(relli is long, without being conclusive : few 
would feel that his notes, so huge that they 
require to be turned into excursuses, really 
settle the point with which they deal; and 
though he is not often deficient in taste, yet 
he does not strike us as having the finer sense 
required. Dillenburger’s edition has merits 
without being quite satisfactory. Macleane’s 
is still less so, principally from that affectation 
of common sense which consists in denying 
or ignoring the existence of a difficulty. Mr. 
Yonge’s edition has grown into goodly pro- 
portions without quite outgrowing its own 
nature, as a somewhat slight school-book, but 
full of a more instinctive appreciation of 
Horace than most of the others. The edition 
of Ritter, and that of Nauck in Teubner’s 
series, are not much known—the latter, per- 
haps, deservedly. Keller’s critical edition of 
the Odes is for special students only, and 
King and Munro’s beautiful volume stands also, 
though in a different way, by itself, a delight to 
all lovers of the purest ancient art, but giving 
us in the Preface only suggestions of what the 
late Professor of Latin could do, if he pleased, 
for Horace. There is quite room then for Mr. 
Wickham, but how far he is the truest ex- 
ponent of his author, further use must decide ; 
Horace is not to be either learnt or unlearnt 
ina day: but we can safely say that the more 
we read the book, the better it seems. At 
first it looked a little too much of a com- 
panion to some other members of the series— 
very big books made out of not very much 
matter. But after all, notes on Horace which 
shall deal fairly with the many difficulties, 
give requisite illustration, and not ignore the 
most important results of previous editors, 
cannot be brief; certainly, Mr. Wickham’s are 
not beyond due bounds ; they do not contain 
much translation, but what there is, is gene- 
rally good and tasteful ; rather they aim at 
setting forth the full meaning of a word, and 
so enable the reader to understand Horace, if 
not to translate him. Different interpreta- 
tions of the same passage are constantly 
given, and the arguments for each carefully 
set forth, but not much attempt is made 
at balancing them, and hardly any at deciding 
between them. ‘This virtual declining of the 
highest function of an editor is curiously on 
the increase in England; partly, no doubt, 
in particular cases it is due to the nature of 
the author (and this may be fairly urged here), 
but partly, we suspect, to the influence of 
Conington, in whom the power of seeing the 
good everywhere was especially conspicuous. 
We have said good-bye to the perperam and 
the putide of our forefathers, to the “com- 
mentum Forbigero solo dignum” and other 
amenities of a Lachmann: we multiply our 
explanations and the woes of our schoolboys. 
In this spirit (as one small example), Mr. 
Wickham, on the girls, “sectis in iuvenes 
wnguibus acrium” (I. 7. 18), writes “ sectis, 
‘pared,’ so as not to hurt, Orelli; ‘cut to a 
point,’ Ritter. Who shall decide? The first 
makes the better contrast with acrium, and so 
with the real battles of which these are the 
harmless parody. Bentley proposed strictis, 
4 helping the point of prelia, by the wapa 
Tpordoxiav substitution of unguibus for ensibus, 
aud as supported by Ovid’s ‘Non timeo 





strictas in mea fata manus,’ Am. I. 6. 14.” 
Nothing could be better of its kind: we get 
much in little space. But an old editor, having 
regard to the context, might have summed up 
very strongly for the first explanation. 

There are good Introductions, one to the 
first three books and one to the fourth, which 
set forth shortly but clearly all that can 
be certainly known of the chronology of the 
Odes, and distinguish what can only be 
guessed. On the arrangement of the particular 
Odes, Mr. Wickham makes suggestions both 
ingenious and sensible, without mistaking 
them for proofs. In the fourth book, he thinks 
a scheme of arrangement by Horace himself 
can be traced ; but it does not amount to much 
more than a suggestion that Horace arranged 
in a particular way Odes which he might 
equally well have arranged in any other. 
Chronological order of the several Odes is, of 
course, universally admitted to be impossible. 
Each Ode in this edition has also its special 
Introduction, into which Mr. Wickham happily 
inserts such fragments of Alczus, Pindar, 
Callimachus, &c., as Horace may be sup- 
posed to have had in his mind. Nothing 
can be more pleasant than to have this con- 
trasted treatment of the same thought before 
us as we read. We have also in each case a 
short prose-summary of the Ode, which is 
generally prosaic, and nearly always un- 
necessary. Why should, for instance, Ode LI. 
11, be Tupperized into ‘Do not go to the 
astrologers, Leuconoe. Better bear life as it 
comes: enjoy the present and think as little 
as possible about the future”? We do not 
believe that such help is wanted; or, if it is 
wanted, we are sure that it should be not given. 

For the text little is done, despite a full 
account in the Preface of the MSS. and the 
Scholia (which has rather the look of being a 
sacrifice to editorial orthodoxy), with a sum- 
mary of Keller's views on their relation to 
each other, and also the careful collation by 
Mr. Prichard of the valuable Queen’s College 
MS., given in an Appendix by Mr. Wickham. 
We are inclined to grumble when we turn to 
some well-known old corruption, and find it 
still unhealed: we think, and rightly, that 
almost any one of the emendations is better 
than the received text. But reflection con- 
vinces us that the soundest editors of Horace 
have been right in keeping almost universally 
MS. readings, and giving even the best con- 
jectures in notes only. Among the best MSS. 
of Horace no one stands so conspicuously out 
above the rest as to be free from obvious error; 
and sometimes the same error runs through all, 
which is a sufficient proof that there has been 
early tampering with the text ; but which also 
makes impossible such minute emendation as is 
possible, e. g. in Lucretius. Mr. Wickham states 
this well in his Preface. ‘ A modern editor,” 
he says, “ will probably set aside as a rule purely 
conjectural emendations ; at any rate, he will 
hesitate to give them the reality which is 
implied by printing them in the text, not 
because he denies the possibility of corruptions, 
or does not feel the plausibility of many con- 
jectures, but only because experience has 
taught us that there is no necessary limit even 
to the cleverest and most plausible guessing, 
and because it cannot be proved that in such 
a text as that of Horace guessing on a large 
scale is necessary.” He proceeds to say that 
an editor is bound to discuss, even though he 





reject, the more famous conjectures of his prede- 
cessors, and pays the just tribute to the genius 
of Bentley, that the value of his edition is 
little diminished by the fact that hardly any 
of his conclusions can be now accepted. We 
may leave this notice of the text with the 
single complaint that Mr. Wickham should 
print such blunders as nequicquam, Virgilium, 
paullum, pellex, and, still worse, obiicere, humor, 
and humerus, but arena, and in fact almost 
every word which can be put wrong. This is 
inexcusable now that the true spelling in 
Horace’s day of nearly all such words is put 
beyond reasonable doubt; and Mr. Wickham 
had Munro’s text before him. One can but 
guess in what cambi Horace would have pro- 
phesied of an editor who insisted on making 
him mis-spell. 

We had marked several explanatory notes, 
which seem to us excellent both in judgment 
and taste, but they are generally too long to 
quote, and we must be content to refer 
to them. Very good is the note on the 
famous word-painting of “saeva Necessitas,” 
(I. 35. 17-20), where Mr. Wickham, with other 
editors, rightly rejects the “serva” of the MS. 
and the Scholiasts, giving Keller’s plausible 
suggestion that the reading arose from a gloss 
intended to interpret “anteit”: and shows 
that the point of the cramp and nails and 
lead which Necessitas bears is not that they 
are mere implements of building, but those 
which make a building indissoluble ; so that 
what she builds none can break down. A little 
further on he well explains the infinitive in 
“ ferre iugum pariter dolosi,” as depending not 
on the whole idea of “dolosi” but on the 
positive attribute denied in it: and in an 
Appendix he collects all the examples of this 
somewhat Horatian infinitive. At the well- 
known difficulty of III. 4. 9, 

Me fabulosae Volture in Apulo, 

Nutricis extra limen Apuliae, &c., 
he rightly demolishes the idea (of Macleane) 
that we have an arbitrary variation of quantity, 
and after quoting with some approval the 
suggestion “limina Pulliae” (a proper name 
found on inscriptions), he mentions Mr. 
Yonge’s “‘villulae,” which, as he says, would 
explain Acron’s gloss “casae”: Mr. Munro has, 
however, rightly objected to the diminutive 
form: and Mr. Yonge’s other suggestion 
“vilicae” seems to us better: it would explain 
(a fact which Mr. Yonge himself does not 
notice) the gloss “‘casae” almost equally well. 
Mr. Wickham is very clear and convincing on 
IV. 9. 29 :— 

Paulum sepultae distat inertiae, 

Celata virtus. 
As against Bentley’s objection that “ sepultae” 
is superfluous, he shows that both participles 
really belong equally to both substantives, and 
illustrates very well this practice of Horace of 
dividing between two substantives qualities 
which are meant to be attributed to both. 
Equally happy (and we think original) is his 
notice of Horace’s manner of making a double 
contrast by one epithet only with each of a 
pair of substantives, ¢.g., “pinus ingens 
albaque populus” (II. 3. 9), indicating both 
‘“‘the slighter poplar white in the wind and 
the gloom of the heavier pine”; compare 
IIL. 13. 6 and other passages. On IV. 14, 24, 

Impiger hostium 
Vexare turmas et frementem 
Mittere equum medios per ignes, 
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he refers the fires to the burning villages of 
the Reti through which Tiberius forced his 
way, and points out with excellent judgment 
the absurdity of taking it metaphorically. 
We have only space to refer lastly to his treat- 
ment of the well-known difficulty of construc- 
tion at I. 6. 2 :— 
Scriberis Vario fortis et hostium 
Victor Maeonii carminis alite. 

It is worth noticing how much more true 
insight into the pathology of language he 
shows than Orelli does. Each calls the 
ablative absolute; but Mr. Wickham sees 
(what Orelli is nobly unconscious of) that if 
the ablative be absolute it is at least a peculiar 
Horatian extension of that construction, and 
for this he adduces examples of his own, 
rightly rejecting the Orellian, Ep. I. 1. 94, 
“‘curatus inaequali tonsore” (“id est, cum 
inaequalis esset tonsor meus,” Orelli!), on the 
ground that in this and similar instances 
the substantive is barely personal, and the 
ablative becomes rather instrumental or modal. 
Grammarians make very insufficient allowance 
for this flexibility in Latin and (much more) in 
Greek : they comment as though their authors 
were consciously breaking grammatical rules 
which, at least in the most vigorous period of 
Greek literature, had no real existence ; when 
the creative power of language broke out in a 
tentative way, causing change of construction 
in the very middle of a sentence, so that the 
connexion of the words is natural rather than 
in any proper sense grammatical. This in- 


ventive power will be denied by no one to 
Thucydides and Sophocles ; and, if it is to be 
looked for anywhere in Latin, it should be in 
the work of the “ Romanae fidicen lyrae.” On 
this principle we might adopt Ritter s explana- 


tion of the present passage—that “ Vario” is 
dative, and the construction is changed after 
the intervening words. 

Returning to Mr. Wickham, we are not sure 
whether his examples (II. 1.12, 16; II. 7.15; 
III. 5. 5) are quite sufficient to support his 
theory : all might be explained as proper instru- 
mental or modal ablatives without much vio- 
lence. Mighthenot better have adduced the diffi- 
cult ablatives in “non uoltus instantis tyranni 
mente quatit solida” (III. 3. 4), or ‘‘spatio brevi 
spem longam reseces” (I. 11. 6)? Neither of 
these seems to us to be satisfactorily explained 
by him: the first he calls an ablative of the 
part affected, an explanation of that case with 
which we are not familiar; and he construes 
“‘spatio brevi” as “by thinking on the short- 
ness of life,” which is surely an evasion of the 
difficulty. But it does seem to us that each of 
these might be accounted for by Mr. Wickham’s 
hypothesis of a half-conscious extension by 
Horace of the ablative absolute. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 
Merrie England. By W. Harrison Ainsworth. 
3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
The Magic of Love. 3 vols. 
Grant. (Samuel Tinsley.) 
After Long Years. By M. C. Halifax. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 
Marian's Trust. 


By Mrs. Forrest- 


By the Author of ‘ Ursula’s 
Love Story.’ 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Uncle John. By J. Whyte-Melville. 3 vols. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Like Fenimore Cooper among his brethren 

of the craft, or like tarts and toffee, marbles 





and kiteflying, Mr. Harrison Ainsworth rather 
palls upon one’s riper years. We grow oid, 
but he remains the light-hearted caterer for 
youth, and reproduces spectacular sketches of 
English history, full of costume, with manners 
and language to match. We see no further, 
possibly, into a mill-stone than our neighbours ; 
yet we are constrained to lament that panto- 
mime no longer serves us for an ideal of life, 
nor Madame Tussaud’s collection for an his- 
torical portrait gallery. Mr. Ainsworth has 
probably the advantage of us: at any rate, he 
has the merit of being supreme as far as he 
goes. The present book, which purports to 
be “little more than a picturesque chronicle,” 
succeeds in its aim. We expect a certain 
number of coventional ho’s and ha’s from the 
ferocious barons “of the period,” and we are 
not disappointed ; we are sure that we shall not 
be hipped by any tedious political disquisi- 
tions, and again our hopes are realized. The 
novel is a transcript of the story of Wat Tyler’s 
rebellion, just modulated by an element of 
love, to put the author in order as a novelist. 
The only serious innovation introduced is 
the adoption by Mr. Ainsworth of the hypo- 
thesis that Wat’s slaughter was premeditated 
by the king—a notion which seems to us to 
have been “evolved” by modern doctrinaires, 
and to rest on no shadow of foundation in 
record or probability. That Mr. Ainsworth 
should have entertained it, is a melancholy 
proof of the infectious nature of the passion 
for @ priori re-construction. He also feels com- 
pelled to make Wat’s daughter his heroine, 
and the exigencies of her character require 
that she should be really a nobleman’s child 
adopted by the insurgent leader. Another 
romantic character is provided in Conrad 
Basset, who takes the place assigned to Stan- 
dish or Cavendish in the authentic narrative. 
The other names are nearly all historical, and 
the details of the insurrectionary movement 
are given, after Froissart, Holinshed, and Stow. 
At the risk of being hyper-critical, we must 
demur to the term “pirate,” applied by our 
author to the Scotch admiral, whose defeat 
by the gallant John Philpot is incidentally 
mentioned. Still this is, perhaps, but a trifling 
matter. The tale is not inaccurate on the 
whole, and we hope will give an hour’s amuse- 
ment to boyish readers. 

In spite of plenty of stirring incident, and 
general excellence of purpose, Mrs. Forrest- 
Grant's work is hardly up to the average of 
fiction. Her reading and writing have been too 
unreservedly trusted to nature for their devel- 
opment, and before she can.reap high laurels 
as a novelist, she must deserve the humbler 
praise of the grammarian. What, for instance, 
can be made of such sentences as these :— 
‘Mrs. Hamilton and my acquaintance dates 
far before hers with your sylvan nymph.” 
‘‘The apartments were abundantly, even hand- 
somely furnished. The latter Rowcliffe pur- 
chased with the house.” Add to such puzzles 
in parsing the occasional substitution of a nomi- 
native for an accusative, the habitual misuse of 
words like “ which” and “such,” such oddities 
of spelling, due, perhaps, to the printer, as ‘to 
indict a letter,” a “spritely” style of beauty, 
queer adverbs like “ uncompunctiously,” and 
conversational vulgarisms ad libitum, and the 
result is a farrago exceedingly difficult to read. 
Nor does our author display more familiarity 
with the world than with books. No barris- 





——. 
ter could embezzle large sums entrusted to 
him by his clients, as the precarious guineg 
is the only sum they generally permit him ty 
handle. Elizabethan houses are not usually 
considered remarkable for their appearance of 
solid comfort as opposed to architectural 
beauty, and “his noble lordship ” is an extra. 
ordinary designation to be adopted in speak. 
ing of a peer. The story treats of the re. 
markable adventures of two young ladies jp 
Wales, who are hospitably received into 
the house of a brigand, whose ostensible 
pursuit is farming, and adored by a game 
keeper who is really a nobleman in disguise, 
Some of the characters, however, are neither 
melo-dramatic nor farcical, though Mr. John 
Lloyde, the most amusing of Mrs. Hamilton’s 
admirers, falls within the latter category. The 
best part of the book is that which deals 
with the manceuvring of the Welsh ladies 
and their cousins with regard to their com. 
plicated love-affairs, and Mrs. Grant has some 
insight into female character. This gift and 
a certain taste for scenery prevent the story 
from being so bad as its careless style of 
writing would lead one to suppose. 

‘After Long Years’ is a readable little story, 
thougk the plot, which turns upon a father 
forging a letter to secure his daughter's 
marriage with a man of his own selection, is 
rather far-fetched. Still more improbable is 
the hasty manner in which, without explana- 
tion on either side, the engagement between 
Dynevor and Joan Lloyd is broken off. The 
latter, in all respects save this, acts like a 
woman of sense and spirit; and a dangerous 
ride she takes by night to save her lover's life 
from the Monmouth Chartists, during the 
sedition of 1839, enlivens the tale with one 
stirring incident at least. The event which is 
led up to “after long years” is, of course, the 
marriage of Mr. Jarvis’s victims, whose finan 
cial position is much improved by the delay, 
Miss Halifax is, at any rate, open-handed to 
the creatures of her imagination. 

‘Marian’s Trust’ is rather.a long book in 
short sentences, which are intended to contain 
a great deal, and, therefore, are a little 
fatiguing. But in spite of this drawback, it 
is possible to read the story with a good deal 
of pleasure. There is skill shown in the 
delineation of Marian’s character, and the 
combination of prudence with romance which 
is the result of her training in the school of 
adversity. It is obvious that in nine cases out 
of ten a girl in her position would have 
accepted the hand of her first lover, in spite of 
his temporary neglect, and in spite of the 
intellectual sympathy she might feel for a 
second suitor; and that in ninety-nine out 
of a hundred, if she became engaged to the 
second, she would not have retreated from her 
engagement on the ground of a difference of 
opinion with regard to the character of the 
first. But Marian is the exceptional produc 
of exceptional circumstances, and both cause 
and effect are studies of much merit. Itis 
an instance of the author’s power, that we feel 
she has not quite fathomed the character she 
so vividly describes. So real is Marian, that 
we feel sure that the supposed assault on 
Alfred by Charley Grandison had the effec 
upon her, without her knowledge, of reviving 
her estimate of the force and value of his love; 
and that it was this renewal of her affection 
for Charley, rather than her dread of mental 
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sted to alienation from Alfred, which dictated her | ‘Rinaldo at Mount Olivet and the En- But through the brushwood low and clear 
guineg conduct to the latter. It will be seen that the | chanted Wood.’ The Evening Hymn of Sir =n — ae songs ns glee, 
him to gathor possesses the most valuable quality of | Thomas Browne, which so strongly reminds Beneath Kirk meee 
usually novelist, that of strongly interesting her | us of the more famous Evening Hymn of : 
a si “ . ger “3 Not from the frosty air above, 
ance of IP seaders in the minds and fortunes of her charac- | Bishop Ken, beginning “Glory to thee, my But from the ground below, 
tectural ters. Her women, without exception, are clever | God, this night,” written sixty-five years Sweet voices carolled songs of love, 
1 extra. sketches, even where they are incomplete, and afterwards, is given as a specimen of the And merry bells did go. 
Speak. one or two are very perfect types. Lizzie, for | poetical powers of the author of ‘Religio From out a City great and fair 
the re. F instance, whose wisdom at the crisis of her fate | Medici.” Among other well-known pieces are Fn ce trp te why aaa 
dies ip js so great a relief to us, just as we were begin- | Heber’s Missionary Hymn, “From Greenland’s ‘And aie sr tg sien ees 
d into ning to fear she might prove unequal to | icy mountains,” and Andrew Marvell's address A City far beneath my feet 
tensible F ¢emptation,—Lady Florence, with her matured | to his coy mistress,— By ante ages ‘aia ; ' 
game. jovingkindness, — and the inconsequently Had we but world enough, and time, Or buried while the busy street 
isguise, shrewd Mrs. Clayford,—are all admirable. The a —— lady, were no crime, Its round of life convey’d. 
neither men are less distinct, soldiers of a good type, To walk — dowa, sad think which way So to the ground I bent an ear, 
tinal . pass our long love’s day. 
+» John most of them. On the whole, this is an Thou by the Indian Ganges’ side m..... “ ee as from the grave, 
nilton’s — jpteresting book, and marred by no vulgarity. Shouldst rubies find : I by the tide T eae ae at oe your 
y- The If the writer of this notice had not been a Of Humber would complain. arte 4 - : i. 
1 deals conscientious critic he would not have read Thomas and Joseph Wharton, among the © his Kirt Sunk ts Tree! — 
| ladies further than to the middle of the first volume | elder writers, and James Montgomery, Ebe- One day in every year’s return 
r com- of ‘Uncle John,’ which is a dull and common- | nezer Elliot, Alaric A. Watts, Charlotte, Emily, Those sounds flow up by thee. 
S some fF place book, turning on the old story of un- Jane, and Anne Bronté, Lord Houghton, and They chime up to the living earth 
ift and — conscious bigamy. Mr. Whyte-Melville is | the late Earl of Carlisle, among our contem- The joy of them below, 
e story able to do a great deal better if he pleases. poraries, contribute to the bouquet. Of course ag ee oe birth 
tyle of weeds may be expected among the flowers, 7 a 
apes since geographical considerations were present | _ The notes will be felt a sad incumbrance to 
e story, o>“ _ in the selection ; but, on the whole, the flowers, | the work by those who do not intend to use 
father | 4 Garland of Poetry; by Yorkshire Authors, | some of exquisite flavour and colour, greatly | them as a guide to the neighbourhood de- 
ghter’s or relating to Yorkshire. Selected by preponderate. scribed. We should have preferred the Lays 
tion, is Abraham Holroyd. (Saltaire, Holroyd.) The ‘Lays and Legends of the English and Legends without the notes. If, however, 
able is [| Lays and Legends of the English Lake Country. | Lake Country’ is a work of different character, | We must have the prose accounts with the 
xplana- With Copious Notes. By John Pagen | although it, like the Yorkshire Garland, refers | poems, by all means let us have them. The 
vet ween White. (J. R. Smith.) to a particular locality. In an Introduction book ought to be classic in the Lake Country 
. The — Songs fromthe Southern Seas, and other Poems. | contributed by a brother of Mr. Pagen White, | itself. i ' 
like a By J. Boyle O'Reilly. (Boston, U.S., | we learn that the volume is the result of the Mr. O'Reilly is the poet of a land far dif- 
ngerous Roberts Brothers.) leisure hours of a busy professional life, and | ferent from the Lake Country of England. He 
er’s life Poems composed or selected according to | that it has been published without the final re- sings of Western Australia, that poorest and 
ng the topographical considerations are not likely vision contemplated by the author. It is owing loneliest of all the Australias, which has re- 
ith one to be of great value. In Scotland, it is true, | to this cause, probably, that the notes which ceived from the mother country only her 
vhich is a place with only one poet is not thought | accompany each poem are unnecessarily long, shame and her crime. Mr. O'Reilly, in a 
rse, the much of, and there are towns each of which | and, as the writer of the Introducticn states, short poem, speaks of the land as “ discovered 
e finan — has at least half-adozen ‘“votaries of the | “undoubtedly very discursive.” Some of the | ere the fitting time,” endowed with a “ peerless 
delay, muse,” so that the appearance of a Paisley | ballads evince true poetical feeling, the author clime,” but having birds that do not sing, 
ided to or a Dundee Anthology would not be sur- | having clearly entered into the spirit of the flowers that give no scent, and trees that do 
prising or remarkable. Even in Wales there | story he tells. We can make space for one | Not fructify. Scenes and incidents, however, 
book in are scores of villages with names never heard piece, entitled ‘The Chimes of Kirk-Sunken,’ known to the author in this perfumeless and 
contain § of or, at least, never pronounced, beyond the | which embodies a tradition common to many | Mute land, have been reproduced by him in a 
2 little § borders of the Principality, glorified by a | places along our coast:— series of poems of much beauty. Some, as 
back, it bard or two regarded by the rest of the com- Twelve sunken ships in Selker’s Bay he admits, are crude and faulty ; but a 
od deal § munity as poets whose work the world, if it Rose up; and, righting soon, good proportion of them have poetic merits, 
in the § only knew what was good for itself, would not With mast ond cal censtebed Sir omy ‘The King of the Vasse,’ a legend of the bush, 
nd the § willingly let die. The task, however, of col- eae is a weird and deeply pathetic poem, admirable 
e which § lecting f meee the teeme eomnenel t They sailed right out to Bethlehem ; alike for its conception and execution. In 
hool of ee ae | age pened And econ Chay sonched the cheve. ort of dedication to the captain of a whalin 
choo! ¢ natives of a single English county a number They steered right home from Bethlehem ; — : : P 8g 
ases out of pieces sufficiently good to warrant their And these the freights they bore. bark, we learn that in February, 1869, the 
d have § reproduction would, at first thought, seem un- The first one bore the frankincense, poet left the coast of Western Australia = © 
spite of promising. Yet we have before us proof that The second bore the myrrh ; small boat, without sail, and that ‘ peculiar 
of the such a collection may be made with profit. The third the gifts and tribute pence circumstances” rendered it impossible he 
| for 4 § tis true Yorkshire, the county concerned, is The Bastien Kings at Som. should return there. His only path lay across 
ine out § large; but, allowing for its size, Mr. Holroyd’s The fourth ship bore a little palm the Indian Ocean, where he was picked up by 
to the ‘Gar: . i 7 Meet for an infant's hands ; the whaler. If the “ peculiar circumstances” 
! Garland of Poetry ; by Yorkshire Authors, or The fifth the spikenard and the balm ; mit Reilly’ s in th 
rom her § relating to Yorkshire,’ is, we surmise, propor- The sixth the swathing bands. indicate that Mr. O'Reilly's sojourn in the 
ence of tionately superior to what any other English The seventh ship bore without a speck, sowie settlement was enforced, we congrata- 
of the F county could afford. The garland, for which A mantle fair and clean ; late him on his escape. 
product more than ninety gardens have been rifled, baa A we the wa on her deck 
h a contains all sorts and sizes of poetic flowers ons a cacti Oe real inti OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
- ed and flowerets, some planted centuries ago and One Simeon’s glad sone “* - WE are glad to find from the dedication of The 
some not yet rooted. With a good proportion And one the bright seraphic throng Honeymoon that this book was written before the 
ter she We are already acquainted. Congreve is repre- Whose tongues good tidings poured. author, Count de Medina Pomar, was nineteen : 
an, that sented by “ Cynthia ”— And midst them all, one, favoured more, we are sorry that his friends should have allowed 
ult oD Cynthia frowns whene’er I woo her, Whereon a couch was piled, him to publish it. Nothing but extreme youth, 
e effect Yet she ’s vexed if I give over, &c. = aes oaee rape “’ coupled, ey — a ee in = 
-eviving G * n whom the Virgin smiled. mastery of a foreign language, could excuse the 
is love; of Yok a 4 Nagel Marnie. Me iy They sailed right into Selker’s Bay: ee eee 
ffection Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses,’ supplies paraphrases ee ee pe 5 apg religic us diffi ] ben, Sete - 
tal P » SEppaes paey To dawning grey, far down they lay, crude ideas on religious difficulties, interming 
men of four of the Psalms. Fairfax sends us Again that Christmas morn. with a rechauffé of popular science lectures, and 
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ending with half-a-volume of what (with all respect 
for the lady to whom it appears to be due) we must 
call some of the wildest rigmarole we have ever 
read ; and which, as far as we make anything of it, 
appears to be an attempt to solve those religious 
difficulties by the aid of Spiritualism. Such being 
the composition of ‘The Honeymoon,’ it can hardly 
be said to come under the head of a novel, though it 
would be equally difficult to class it among any of 
the other kinds of literature on which we under- 
take to enlighten our readers, and, therefore, we 
may take this opportunity of giving the Count de 
Medina Pomar one or two hints, in case he should 
again honour the English language, as he would 
appear to propose to do, by using it as a medium 
to instruct mankind. “Expulse” and “verosimil” 
are not English words, nor is “these kind of re- 
ceptions” a form of expression employed by the 
best authors, “Par parenthesis,” “ animalcule,” 
“Thomas of Aquinus” are not, as far as we know, 
forms referable to any known language ; and when 
he, or his correspondent, says “There is not a 
single discovery made which .... enables us still 
nearer to approach the comprehension of all,” 
though we do not profess, thoroughly, to under- 
stand what is meant, it strikes us that he (or she) 
nays —— the opposite of what was meant. We 
may add that, before quoting the English version 
of the Bible, he had better verify his references, as 
his memory is evidently treacherous. This is not 
the place for entering into the question which is 
teally the subject of this book, but we must say 
that it has always puzzled us to comprehend why 
certain people, when they begin to find that the 
religion of their fathers contains difficulties of 
which their reason can give no account, should 
think that they can make matters any better by 
explaining obscurwm per obscurius, and leaving 
the mysteries of the Christian religion, which on 
any showing are full of dignity, should attempt to 
satisfy the cravings of their emotional part by the 
equally mysterious, and anything but dignified, 
jargon of Spiritualism. Messrs. Triibner are the 
publishers, 


Messrs, IsBisTER have sent us My Mother and 
I, by the Author of ‘ John Halifax.’ Mrs. Craik’s 
smaller stories do not offer much opportunity for 
criticism, in the way of either praise or blame. 
She continues to be a little untidy in her English, 
having, for instance, a habit of using words like 
“ran” and “drank” as participles, and a little 
inaccurate in quotations; but the tone of her 
stories, if not vigorous, is healthy, and the moral 
good. That of the story now before us is chiefly 
this,—“There are such things as broken hearts and 
blighted lives, but these are generally feeble hearts 
and selfish lives.” This is good sense, and the 
story which serves as a vehicle to carry it into the 
minds of Mrs. Craik’s readers is one which we can 
quite recommend to girls. 


Northern California, Oregon, and the Sandwich 
Islands, is another excellent work from the pen of 
Mr. Nordhoff, whose former book on ‘ California’ 
was readable and useful. It is published by 
Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. 


Lorp NEaves’s volume on the Greek Anthology, 
which forms the last of the series of “Ancient 
Classics for English Readers,” published by Messrs. 
Blackwood, is, despite the author’s tendency to 
indulge in commonplaces, pleasant reading, and 
gives a good idea of a branch of Greek literature 
of which many even who aspire to the title of 
scholars know but little. To the general reader 
the work can hardly fail to prove attractive. One 
thing that the book makes plain, is the incom- 
— of the English versifiers who have laid 

nds on the Anthology. 


THE Guidebook to Switzerland, by Messrs. 
Berlepsch & Kohl, of which an English translation 
has appeared, and of which Mr. Nutt is the Lon- 
don publisher, is not for a moment to be classed 
along with the trashy production which Mr. Cook 
lately sent us. The new-comer contains a great 
deal of useful information, and is superior to many 
of its rivals. But we must say it seems far 
inferior to Baedeker, to which well-known guide- 





book it has a good deal of resemblance. We have 
not, it is true, travelled with it, the best way of 
testing a guide, and we know Berlepsch has 
many adherents. The section about Mont Blanc 
is, to our mind, the worst in the volume. The 
writers seem not aware that the diligence runs the 
whole way from Geneva to Chamounix, as the road 
has been improved ; they do not know that the 
Téte Noire is now passable to vehicles, which 
they might have learned even from Mr. Cook ; and 
they ignore the new route to Vernayaz from Cha- 
mounix. Besides, they give no hints about the Tour 
du Mont Blanc. Indeed, they throughout ignore 
the higher passes. But the greatest fault of the 
book is, that hardly any attempt has been made 
to adapt the volume to the wants of English 
tourists. At the very outset we have many pages 
devoted to the Suabian and Bavarian railroads, by 
which not one Englishman in twenty thousand 
reaches Switzerland, and not a word about the 
railways to Geneva and Pontarlier, which are the 
lines by which, and by Bale, most of our countrymen 
enter Switzerland. Then again, while the English 
versions of Baedeker are excellent, the translator 
of this guide is obviously aGerman. Few foreigners 
write English with such audacity as Germans 
display ; and this volume is full of gross solecisms. 
We would advise the Zurich publisher of the 
book to have it re-translated, to adapt it to English 
use, to eliminate his Suabian and Bavarian railways, 
to add a satisfactory account of Savoy, cut out his 
illustrations, and give some more maps instead. 
Even then we do not fancy the work will be as 
useful as the Coblenz Guide. 


Mr. Lewras, of Lisbon, has just brought out a 
guide-book to the Portuguese capital, by Mr. J. de 
Macedo. It is sold in London by Messrs. Simpkin 
& Marshall. 
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STRAFFORD AND THE IRISH MASSACRE OF 1641, 


THE tendency to view former times through 
modern spectacles is too natural a failing not to 
appear occasionally in our treatment of the past, 
For instance, a contemporary lately found fault 
with an article in this journal, headed ‘The 
Armada of 1639,’ and found fault with that head- 
ing as “ somewhat sensational.” If that be the case, 
blame lies not upon a writer of to-day, but upon the 
men who actually saw the Spanish armament in the 
Downs, and who gave the name to that occurrence, 
And we are accused of ignorance, because we did 
not state that Charles the First never invited hither 
that fleet, and did not really seek to turn those 
Spaniards against his subjects, as they too gene- 
rally believed. But the truth of that belief wass 
subject into which we did not enter. We rigidly 
confined ourselves to the aspect which the Arma.a 
of 1639 assumed to those who witnessed it: and 
that it perplexed the irresolute King, our sole 
statement about him, and that his perplexity troubled 
his subjects, are proved by his conduct and by their 
suspicion. Our critic, also, considers that Charles 
should not be credited with the intention of bring- 
ing into England, during 1628, “German horses to 
enforce men by fear to all arbitrary taxations,” and 
that, if he did, still those soldiers certainly were 
not Papists, because Dalbier, their supposed com- 
mander, was a Protestant. Englishmen who lived 
then were not so well informed in their own 
history. They fully believed in that project ; they 
certainly thought that Dalbier was a Papist, and 
that his commission originated with that party. 
(Vicars, p. 6 ; Rushworth, I. 616.) 

A more important illustration of the tendency 
to estimate past actions by present feelings is 
afforded by a recent article in the Quarterly Review. 
The drift of that article is to show that, as Strafford 
never joined the party of which Pym and Eliot 
were leaders, he cannot be deemed “ an apostate,” 
because he entered the King’s service; and 
writer, with his wonted skill, successfully proves, 
that, though Strafford once appeared as the cham- 
pion of English liberty, yet that his policy, during 
the Session of 1628, was wholly distinct from the 
policy of Pym and Eliot. But how does this fact 
clear Strafford from the charge of moral apostacy, 
which his indignant fellow subjects brought against 
him? Their universal hate which he attracted in 
1640, was enhanced by remembrance of those 
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“ icht principles,” which he followed in 1628. 
or Teublished. the speeches which Strafford 
attered that year, and they called him “ the grand 
apostate,” because the same man who had denounced 
in Parliament the brutality of forcing soldiers 
into English farm-houses, had plotted to subdue 
England by the help of an Irish army. 

But we would ask, does Strafford’s character 
deserve the ingenious advocacy which that able 
and learned writer attempts? What is such a 
slight weakness as party desertion, when compared 
to the offences against the State of which Strafford 
was guilty? And turning from the well-worn 
theme of his intentions towards England, we pro- 

e to show how he intended to treat Ireland. 
This subject has remained in a singular obscurity ; 
the more singular as the evidence of that intention 
does not rest on public rumour, or disjointed 
fragments of a conversation, but om a well-drawn 
docament which has been in print some sixty 
ears, Strafford, when Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
during October, 1640, proposed the attempt which 
was made during the next year, and which is 
known as the Irish Massacre of 1641. 

The scenes that then took place we would not 
for a moment bring before our readers; it is 
enough to remind them, that the method of that 
massacre was the sudden expulsion of the Pro- 
testant settlers in the north of Ireland from their 
holdings ; stripped of all shelter, even of their 
clothes, those unhappy creatures were driven, 
daring the winter, to die of starvation and cold 
in the highway and upon the moor. Strafford, 
in effect, suggested the same horrible project. 
During that interval of suspense, in the autumn 
of 1640, which preceded the call of the Long 
Parliament, he forwarded from Yorkshire to Sir 
George Radcliffe, a proposal that the Irish Parlia- 
ment should “humbly request” the king, to banish 
by royal proclamation all “the under Scots in 
Ulster.” Radcliffe was Strafford’s cousin, intimate 
friend, and associate in the government of Ireland : 
he endorsed the paper, “8. 8. 40. Proposition 
Scots ; rejected by me and crossed,” showing that 
he regarded the document as an official document ; 
and though it does not bear Strafford’s signature, 
still it could have emanated from no one else, the 
style and language prove the author beyond ques- 
tion, and Dr. Whitaker, who published the paper 
in the Radcliffe correspondence (Ed. 1810), regrets 
that Strafford’s vigorous project was over-ruled. 

All the probable results that would spring from 
that design are enumerated in the “ proposition” 
with characteristic ability. As the principal motive, 
Strafford states that the Earl of Argyle “ may 
come” with an army of Covenanters into the 
North of Ireland, and reckons on the adherence of 
the Scotch settlers. “God forbid,” he writes, “that 
we should wait for Argyle,’ and not anticipate 
his arrival by the expulsion of his expected 
allies, Strafford admits that this may seem “a 
hard case,” that the settlers have abjured the 
Covenant by oath, and have not exhibited any 
rebellious symptoms ; he admits, also, that “ the 
major part of the north of Ireland will thereby be 
untenanted.” But he urges, in reply, that the 
Scots in Ulster are Covenanters at heart, and 
therefore deserve no mercy, and that the very 
horror which the eviction of a whole province must 
excite, will gain “His Majesty reputation in 
foreign parts,” and give disproof to the “rumours 
of our discontent.” 

Nor does Strafford attempt to conceal the full 
atrocity of his scheme. He allows that “ 40,000 
able-bodied Scotchmen” in Ulster “ carry swords 
and pistols,” and are “ unsafe to be provoked”; but 
he confidently relies on his standing army of about 
12000 men “to send them forthwith packing, 
Without danger or difficulty.” Even if the 40,000 
nen, who, with their families, must have mustered 
4 body of settlers amounting to nearly 100,000 
number, had been as docile as a flock of sheep, 
their expulsion by 12,000 soldiers would have 
volved, of necessity, much brutality and outrage. 
Strafford, however, foresees that his soldiers will 
be provoked by resistance, and foresees, almost 
with exultation, the result of that provocation. 





The sole palliative to the “ proposition” that he 
permits to himself, is advice that Radcliffe should 
consider “what number of boats will serve for 
the transportation of so many,’ and how the 
boats can “be suddenly, and without noise, pro- 
vided.” 

Strafford, it will be remembered, was accused in 
Westminster Hall, during April, 1641, “that he 
maliciously had endeavoured to stir up hostility 
between England and Scotland,” and to provoke 
“a national and irreconciliable quarrel” between 
those kingdoms. The truth of that charge in the 
spirit, at least, he himself proves by his own words 
in this “proposition”; for he reckons among the 
advantages of the measure, that from it “ infallibly 
will follow perpetual distrust and hatred, and a 
lasting national quarrel” between Ireland and 
Scotland. 

That this document should have been passed 
over unnoticed by Strafford’s biographers, is to us 
a fact almost as remarkable as the document 
itself. This has arisen, we fancy, from the rich- 
ness and variety of Strafford’s character, and the 
dramatic interest of his death : the temptation to 
trick him out either as hero or devil has been over- 
powering. If that temptation had been resisted, 
and if those writers had been content to apply to 
their subject the verdict which Andrew Fairservice 
passed upon Rob Roy—‘“ ower bad for blessing, 
ower gude for banning,”—our literature might have 
boasted of a true and complete picture of the great 
Earl of Strafford. 








INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


Tue question of international copyright raised 
by Mr. J. G. Holland, the American author, in 
the Atheneum, leads me to offer a suggestion 
which, I venture to think, might lead to a partial 
remedy for the existing state of things. 

It did not need the evidence of Mr. Holland’s 
literary mishap to show that both British and 
American authors are freely plundered, both in 
pocket and in reputation, by publishers on either 
side of the ocean. It would truly be a nice 
question to decide whether an author suffers 
most from seeing the child of his brain kid- 
napped by foreign banditti,—stripped, as in Mr. 
Holland’s case, of the garments with which, in 
all a parent’s fondness and pride, he had robed 
it, and beholding it bedizened in such tawdry rags 
as the barbarous fancy of the plunderer selects as 
likely to captivate the public taste ; or whether 
a writer’s distress would be more acute on dis- 
covering that the paternity of some spurious brat 
had been put upon him—some foundling octavo 
in a pictured wrapper, with his name stamped in 
crimson characters on the title-page, going forth 
to the world to garner for him a harvest of dis- 
credit—such an accident, in a word, as that which 
befel Mark Twain when he discovered that a lately 
deceased publisher had not only published his 
books without his consent, but had even written 
them without his knowledge. 

To remedy a state of things which is as little for 
the benefit of the reading public as for the pro- 
fession of authorship, and pending the removal of 
the grievence by the clean sweep of an interna- 
tional arrangement, which, as yet, appears to be a 
dream of the future, I would suggest that it is in 
the power of our Legislature to apply a partial 
relief, as far, at least, as the interests of British 
authors are concerned, and so, perhaps, pave the 
way for an adequate, an equitable adjustment of 
the general rights of authorship. 

As, under the existing system, an English author 
sacrifices his native copyright if he publishes in 
the first instance in America, I would propose, to 
prevent that, he should lose his English rights by 
such anterior publication, and to carry it out in 
the following manner, by Act of Parliament. 

Let it become law that, if an English publisher 
advertises or announces a book by an author, a 
British subject, say for a month before the day of 
publication (giving title and other particulars so 
as to establish a proper identification of the book), 
that meanwhile, if, during the intervening month, 





the author chooses to publish his book in America, 
so as to obtain by a prior publication the copyright 
there, the English copyright shall, nevertheless, 
remain intact, having been already legally secured 
by the antecedent announcement of the English 
publisher. 

Suppose, for illustration, that Messrs. Chapman 
& Hall should on the Ist of next August announce 
that a novel, entitled ——-—, by Mr. Anthony 
Trollope, will be published by them in London on 
the 1st of September, yet if, on some day between 
the lst of August and the lst of September, the 
book in question should appear in New York through 
an American publisher (thereby securing the copy- 
right in America to the author), nevertheless, no 
English firm except Messrs. Chapman & Hall 
shall be entitled to reproduce it in England, their 
right having been already obtained by the act of 
previous announcement—an act which of itself 
necessarily presupposes a perfected contract be- 
tween themselves and the author. 

It appears to me that an Act of Parliament 
constructed on the basis of this suggestion must 
be a blow at the existing system of piracy in both 
countries ; and it will, I presume, be conceded, 
that authors as a class are as much entitled to the 
protection of the Legislature as are the tradesmen 
who, under the sanction of law, now pilfer with 
impunity and profit. Moreover, such an initiatory 
step must necessarily lead to correlative action on 
the part of the Washington Assembly, in order to 
confer on American authors advantages similar to 
those which English ones would then enjoy, and 
so might accelerate thorough and harmonious legis- 
lation on both shores of the ocean, which would 
finally shape itself into the beneficent form of an 
International Contract. 

Inviting the attention of all who are interested, 
to consider this scheme, which I have but sketched 
in outline, and anxious that it should evoke dis- 
cussion with a view to testing its practicability or 
its merits, I am, &c., M. F. Manory. 








DON QUIXOTE. 
Savile Club. 


“Srest thou that cloud of dust which rises 
yonder, Sancho? Well, it is the coil of an im 
mense army of divers and innumerable nations 
which come marching there. . . . This which comes 
on our front is commanded and led by the mighty 
Emperor Alfanfaron, lord of the great island of 
Trapobana ; this other, which is marching behind 
us, is the army of his foe, the King of the Gara- 
mantas, Pentapolin of the sleeveless arm... . 
That knight whom thou seest yonder in the yellow 
armour, who bears upon his shield a lion crowned, 
couching at the feet of a damsel, is the valorous 
Laurealco, lord of the Silver Bridge ; the other, in 
the armour with flowers of gold, who bears on his 
shield three crowns argent in an azure field, is the 
dreaded Micocolembo, Grand Duke of Quirocia. 
He with the giant limbs, who stands at his right 
hand, is the ever fearless Brandabarbaran of Boliche, 
lord of the three Arabias, who comes clothed in that 
serpent’s skin, and has for escutcheon a gate, which 
fame reports to be one of those of the temple 
which Samson demolished, when with his death he 
avenged himself of his enemies. But turn thine 
eyes to that other side, and thou shalt behold in 
the front of that army the ever-conquering and 
never conquered Timonel de Carcajona, Prince of 
New Biscay, who comes armed in an armour 
quartered azure, vert, white, and yellow, and has on 
his shield a cat of gold or, in a field tawny, and 
with a motto which says miau, which is the be- 
ginning of his lady’s name, who, according to the 
report, is the peerless Miaulina, daughter of the 
Duke of Alfenique of Algarve.” 

Having read Mr. Rawdon Brown’s letter, which 
appeared in No. 2425 of the Atheneum, I could 
not, in sending you the following bit of news, do 
less than make him some acknowledgment, and I 
declare that there is more meaning and coherency, 
as there is no small amount of humour, in that 
magnificent nonsense of Don Quixote which I have 
just written, than there is in all that Mr. Brown 
has hitherto published on ‘ El Ingenioso Hidalgo.’ 
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The scrap of news referred to is at least in- 
telligible and interesting. It appears, from the 
New York papers, that the library of Harvard 
University has recently been enriched by a gift of 
such peculiar value as to call forth special notice. 
The Nation calls attention to it in the following 
terms :— 

“ Mr. Charles F. Bradford, of Roxbury, known 
as a lover of Spanish literature, and long an ad- 
miring student of Cervantes, has presented to the 
college his manuscript work, in three thick 
volumes, entitled ‘Index to the Notes of D. Diego 
Clemencin in his edition of Don Quijote, Madrid, 
1833-39, 6 tom. 4to., with numerous references to 
obscure and difficult passages in the text; also 
with references in the margin to Mr. Ticknor’s 
History of Spanish Literature, 3 vols., edition of 
1863.’ This ‘Index’ represents a labour of love 
of more than fifteen years. It is presented, beauti- 
fully bound, in Mr. Bradford’s own handwriting, 
so neat and firm and even, that for convenience of 
reference it leaves nothing to be desired. It is as 
clear to the eye as print. In 1865, Mr. Bradford 
had presented to the library a copy of the best 
edition of Clemencin’s ‘Don Quijote, a rare and 
priceless work, which, as Brunet truly says, is 
rather ‘un tableau exact des mceurs de |’Espagne 
& Pépoque ot écrivait Cervantes, qu’un simple 
travail philologique.’ This Mr. Bradford gave, 
accompanied by a seventh manuscript volume, con- 
taining his index to the principal notes. Now he 
has presented the same increased more than three- 
fold, carefully noting every point explained by the 
Spanish commentator, even going further to explain 
obscure words and expressions in the text of Cer- 
vantes which Clemencin had passed by, and adding 
numerous references upon literary matters to Mr. 
Ticknor’s ‘History of Spanish Literature.’ The 
accurate key thus presented to Clemencin’s valu- 
able notes will serve a higher use than many may 
think. The number of books, and of good books, 
is such, that the most constant reader can hope to 
become acquainted with only a small fractional 


even of those treating of subjects which 


interest him most. We are constantly forced to 
choose, and put aside, postponing to a future day, 
which may never come, the reading of works 
which we think contain much that we wish to 
know. But the very information we most need 
for our special study lies buried among other matter 
to us of little import, and is inaccessible to us 
from want of time. Much of this information 
may be found in works which are themselves frag- 
mentary or explanatory of others, and so discon- 
nected, that no human patience can be proof against 
the monotony of a search which in the end may 
be fruitless. Such are the numerous elaborate 
commentaries that have appeared from time to 
time on the writings of the great authors of the 
world. A good index to any such production is a 
means of making its utility tenfold what it was; 
and the index-maker, however ungrateful the task 
may have seemed, has done the next best thing to 
jengthening human existence: he has enabled 
those who profit by his labours to save time and to 
concentrate their energies when otherwise they 
might have wasted them. 

“ Mr. Bradford is very modest in calling his gift 
merely an ‘Index to Clemencin.’ It has in many 
points the merits of an original work. It contains 
notes which are not in Clemencin, some of which, 
perhaps, would not have been made by a Spanish 
commentator, but which are all very useful to a 
foreign student. Within the space of a few pages, 
such notes will be found upon convidar, cotufa, 
cuerno de la luna, cuerpos, and many others. 
Many of the verds are explained once by Clemen- 
cin with the ren.ark that they occur again, but the 
reader who may not have read the first passage, or 
who may have forgotten it, is ata loss when he 
meets the word unexplained. Mr. Bradford’s 
‘Index’ is precious in such cases, as under each 
word that presents any difficulty he refers to every 

in which it occurs in ‘Don Quijote.’ Nor 
is the ‘Index’ wholly Spanish. There are numer- 
ous cross-references in English which enable us to 
look up the subjects treated in the notes or in the 





original work, as, on the very first pages, ‘ Absur- 
dities of style, see Silva—Actors in Spain—Arabic, 
the lJanguage—Arabic origin of the Quijote— 
Arabic words in Spanish,’ &c. A special feature 
of the ‘Index’ is the frequent translation of diffi- 
cult Spanish idioms. These will be very valuable 
to the student. Often a single English expression 
throws more light upon an obscure Spanish pas- 
sage than the long and, we should like to say, 
somewhat tedious note of Clemencin, did we not 
fear Mr. Bradford would seriously object to the 
latter epithet. It is only to be regretted that Mr. 
Bradford’s modesty prevented him from developing 
into many pages his too short article headed 
‘ Mistakes of Clemencin and apparently over-nice 
Criticisms.’ Whatever may be the authority of 
the Spanish commentator, it would not ‘seem to 
be great presumption’ in Mr. Bradford to ques- 
tion it now and then. No one would be better 
qualified than he for the task. If long years of 
patient study and an enlightened appreciation of 
the author do not give him the right to speak 
authoritatively on many points connected with 
‘Don Quijote,’ what can? Let us add that this 
manuscript is really a special dictionary, both for 
the language and for the subject-matter, of the 
greatest work the Spaniards have produced. 
While, in French, Corneille, Madame de Sévigné, 
Racine, Moliére, and others have full and valuable 
lexicons, Cervantes, in Spanish, has none. Mr. 
Bradford deserves the thanks of all for having so 
generously contributed to supply this deficiency.” 

The Nation is in error in supposing that Cer- 
vantes has no lexicon in Spanish. The ‘ Vocabu- 
lario y Anotaciones’ of Bowle is well known to 
all students of the ‘Quixote,’ of which Ticknor says 
that “there are few books of so much real learning, 
and at the same time of so little pretension.” It 
is, in fact, the basis of Clemencin’s work, which 
has called forth the above exaggerated praise. We 
should have been glad to know that Mr. Bradford 
had included in his ‘Index’ the rare and important 
work of Calderon, called ‘Cervantes defended 
against his Commentators.’ In this valuable little 
work, which unhappily its author did not live to 
finish, are to be found more than a hundred topics 
from the ‘Quixote,’ criticized in bad taste and worse 
judgment by Clemencin, and the simple meaning 
of which he is clearly proved to have mistaken 
altogether. Clemencin has never achieved a second 
edition, and it ought not to be called either a 
“rare” or “ priceless” book. 

One example out of five hundred will suffice to 
show the value of Clemencin’s comments. In the 
novel of the ‘Impertinent Curiosity,’ the wretched 
Anselmo returns to his home, after discovering that 
he had done his best to destroy it, and “does not 
find in it even one of the numerous men-servants 
and maid-servants who belonged to it, but only 
the house, solitary and desolate,” and Clemencin 
finds it in his heart to exclaim, “‘ One does not see 
the motive of making all the servants abandon 
the house, seeing that not one of them had any 
share in the crime of Camilla, for the only one 
who knew of it was Leonella, and she had gone 
away long before”! The following is the ending 
which this commentator gives to his six octavo 
volumes :—In concluding this commentary, the 
observation naturally arises, which has already 
been indicated several times, that although the 
defects of the Quixote which we have already 
noted are so many (besides the innumerable ones 
of which we have taken no notice, being of lesser 
importance), the work nevertheless charms, at- 
tracts, and enchants the reader, who does not per- 
ceive, or who scarcely perceives them. What 
abundance of merit there must, therefore, be in 
the invention, in the substance, and in the form of 
this admirable fable”! 

To which Don Juan Calderon replies, in a tone 
not to be mistaken, that “if the work of Cervantes 
was so imperfect, and so full of defects as Cle- 
mencin makes it out to be, it would neither charm, 
nor attract, nor enchant” anybody; that he, 
Don Juan, has already pointed out, “in one hun- 
dred and fifty instances,” how Clemencin “ did not 
know what he was talking about when correcting, 





now the great story-teller’s grammar, now his 
taste, and at other times his common-sense, ang 
that of all the six hundred faults which have been 
discovered, by far the greater number may be said 
to have their origin in the ignorance or stupidi 
of those who ‘ discovered’ them,” and that for hig 
part he “has no doubt that the more closely the 
Quixote is examined, the more merit will it be 
found to possess.” ; 

According to this testimony, it would seem that 
Clemencin has been very much overrated, and that 
Mr. Bradford has had his labour for his pains, 

A. J. Durrizxp, 








AN AMERICAN VIEW OF AMERICAN ART. 
New York, June, 1874, 

Art in America is almost as short as life, but 
though short, there are encouraging symptoms to 
inspire us with the hope that the feeble infant 
may grow to stalwart manhood. The recent Ex. 
hibition of the National Academy of Design,—an 
institution quite mature in years, having been 
born nearly fifty years ago,—has actually led the 
sanguine to believe that, if the art millennium 
does not take place twelve months hence, it must 
in a hundred years. Looking at the Exhibition 
with the impartial eye of a critic,—or had I not 
better say the eyes of an impartial critic ?—I am 
bound to confess that, bad as were most of the 
pictures, at least twenty were admirable, and 
seventy were good or bad enough to be noticed. 
Twenty good works of art out of a sum total of 
393 is a higher standard than the Academy hag 
attained for some time; and this improvement is 
greatly due to Mr. J. Q. A. Ward, the best and most 
original sculptor this country has yet produced, 
Elected President of the Academy for the year 
just ended, Mr. Ward worked indefatigably to 
infuse some of his own Western vitality into 
academic fossils. He succeeded, and it is a pity 
that rotation in office, the curse of this country in 
more ways than one, should be the cause of Mr, 
Ward’s relinquishing a position he is so well 
calculated to fill. His own department of. art, 
however, was represented by twenty-five feeble 
busts and feebler statuettes, Mr. Ward and Mr 
L. Thompson contributing the only works worthy 
of mention. This, however, was no fault of Mr. 
Ward’s, for if America’s best sculptors persist in 
living in Rome and Florence, the Academy of 
Design must necessarily put up with what it can 
get. Then, too, the Academy is not the most 
generous of institutions. What Academy ever 
was? Does not France tell tales out of school 
regarding her own temple of the gods, and does not 
many a British artist tear his hair as he recounts 
the slights put upon him by the powers labelled 
“RA? Sen of uncultivated parents, our 
Academy of Design fails to recognize the best 
talent until bullied into civility by the few Radicals 
who know enough to appreciate originality. Hence, 
even in this year’s election of Associates and 
National Academicians, the best men were ignored, 
and the Hanging Committee covered themselves 
with anything but glory by refusing several 
paintings by John La Farge, one of our few fine 
colourists and scholarly artists. They huog his 
one accepted portrait so high as to completely kill 
it. Need I add that the Hanging Committee are 
themselves “ on the line”? 

Everything in this world is comparative. To 
the citizen of Arkansas our Academy Exhibition 
is wondrous fine; to the average New Yorker 
your Royal Academy is a revelation of beauty ; to 
the cultivated Britisher the Paris Exhibition is the 
best exponent of modern art, yet Paris itself finds 
fault. With the memory of Paris in my mind’ 
eye there is little to excite enthusiasm in ou 
Academy of Design, but, as I have before inti- 
mated, there is a little. First, it is cheering # 
know that the best work is done by the youngest 
men, and that the influence of the finest living 
school is having its effect upon them, i 
Vedder, John La Farge, Charles C. Coleman, 
Louis C. Tiffany, James Whistler, Winslow Home, 
B.C. Porter, James C. Thom, G. H. Boughton, 
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¢, 0. Griswold, R. Swain Gifford, J. B. Irving, 
and H. D. Martin, are comparatively young men, 
and are all more or less clever. 

The Hanging Committee showed their appre- 
ciation of Mr. Whistler, an artist well known to 
you, by putting him over a high door. The 
picture thus snubbed was evidently painted by 
the artist years ago, yet betrays characteristics 
for which he has since become celebrated. To 
speak of Mr. Boughton is needless, for he is now 
jn London. Mr. J. B. Irving is supposed to 
belong to the school of Meissonier, but, never 
having studied out of America, must be credited 
with original tendency toward genre painting. 
His finish, attention to detail and colour, give 
romise of a fine future. Messrs. Griswold and 
Martin are thoroughly honest, frank landscapists ; 
Thom shows his French rearing in his technique ; 
and Mr. R. Swain Gifford has improved since visit- 
ing Spain and learning the meaning of colour. 
Mr. Winslow Homer, who made his first success 
in painting scenes from our civil war, demonstrates 
more vigour than art. Mr. Louis Tiffany is an 
admirable colourist. Mr. La Farge is the most 
exquisite of flower painters as well as a land- 
scapist, while a ‘Venus Anadyomene,’ painted 
by him some years ago, places him in the 
front rank of our figure painters. Mr. B. C. 
Porter is a young Bostwun artist, whose work 
denotes the influence of William Hunt, the 
best portrait — in America. Hunt is little 
known out of Boston, for the reason that he rarely 
exhibits ; but his portraits of Chief Justice Shaw, 
of Massachusetts, and of beautiful women in 
Boston society, will cause him to be gratefully 
remembered when more widely circulated names 
are forgotten. Hunt is an enthusiast and a brilliant 
talker ; consequently, in a small town like Boston, 
he wields such power as no one man could possibly 
have in a metropolis. Mr. Charles Coleman is 


extremely clever in painting interiors, his ‘ Interior 
Chapel, San Giorgio Perugia,’ being admirably 
executed ; while Mr. Elihu Vedder, who for several 
years has been living in Rome, sends a ‘Féte 
Champétre,’ that for conception places him in 


advance of other American artists represented. 
Long and narrow, the picture contains nineteen 
figures, dressed in medizval Florentine costume, 
dancing to the music of pipes. The colouring is 
delightful; the figures are alive with motion; and, 
were there more variety of facial expression and 
less hardness in the painting, Vedder wouid have 
achieved a success, As it is, he merely hints at 
his genius, which is undoubted. If he ever realizes 
on canvas the subtle and original conceptions of 
his fertile brain he will do great work. 

Among older men, Messrs. George Baker, East- 
man Johnson, William Page, S. R. Gifford, George 
Innes, and Jervis M‘Entee stand foremost. Baker is 
agood portrait painter. Eastman Johnson is quite 
alone in his treatment of homely scenes; ‘A 
Prisoner of State’ standing in his cell, with hand 
extended to the miserable opening through which 
light comes to him, is rich in colour and admir- 
able in pose and expression. Mr. William Page, 
& scholarly man, who has gone quite mad on 
the subject of Shakspeare’s mask and scar, has 
painted a portrait of ‘The Divine William” that 
makes everybody wish he had confined himself to 
talking Shakspeare, for Mr. Page can always talk 
better than he can always paint ; yet at times he 

ints excellently well—his portrait of Col. R. 

. Shaw, a noble young fellow, being quite as 
good as Shakspeare is bad. Col. Shaw, a nephew 
of James Russell Lowell, was killed in our late 
war. §. R. Gifford paints charming sea-views, 
George Innes is a landscape genius gone mad, 
and Jervis M‘Entee paints autumn scenes with 
dreamy tenderness. With the enumeration of 
these artists, I think I have done justice to the 
most deserving. Others are good, bad, and indif- 
ferent, the best hardly rising above mediocrity. 
Among the women—who, as in your recent Exhi- 
bition, constitute one-tenth of the contributors— 
there is no absolutely bad, and there is some 
exceedingly good work, although no American 
Woman has yet shown the ability of Mdlle. Jac- 





quemart in portrait painting, or of Miss Thomp- 
son in figure composition. Miss Oakey and Miss 
Helena de Kay are natural colourists, needing hard 
study ; Fanny Eliot Gifford evinces ability, while 
Miss Bridges treats birds and grasses in a manner 
quite unrivalled. 

What America most needs, is art criticism. 
There is but one journal in New York, the Tribune, 
that makes the slightest pretension to criticism. 
The consequence is, that artists do not find their 
per level. What is best fails to be appreciated 

ecause of the absence of culture. Indiscriminate 
praise makes one man as good as another in the 
eyes of the general public, the worst pictures find 
the readiest sale, and charlatans who spread the 
most paint over the largest canvas become famous. 
There are wealthy men who pride themselves upon 
their picture galleries, a few of which are fine, but 
the majority do little credit to their owners, who 
depend upon picture-dealers or self-asserting artists 
for their collections. Even patrons, possessed of a 
certain amount of taste, do not take the pains they 
should to develope native talent. Content to be 
known as having purchased well-known French 
pictures from the artists’ studios, they ignore what 
lies next them, merely because they do not know 
enough to discover it. Hence the necessity for 
criticism. Now, when an artist hears the truth in 
print, he howls with rage, declares he is the victim 
of personal malice, and straightway friends fight 
his battles in rival newspapers. The poor public 
reads both sides, wrings its hands in despair, and, 
not knowing what to believe, valiantly sides 
with the under dog, otherwise the artist. Such a 
state of things is destructive of Art, and cannot 
last much longer. The progress of America in all 
directions, the erection of art museums, must create 
sounder criticism, and when this good time comes, 
America will not be found wanting. D. 








Literary Gusstp. 

ALITTLE time ago we announced that Mr. W. 
Black was writing a new story, which would 
appear in the Cornhill, and be illustrated by 
Mr. Du Maurier. Assome absurd paragraphs 
have appeared in the papers, we may now add 
that it will be called ‘Three Feathers.’ The 
title is derived from the scene of the story, 
which is laid in North Cornwall. 

WE were prepared for any amount of prose 
on the occasion of the transference of Leicester 
Square from private hands to the public, but 
we must confess we hardly expected the event 
to be celebrated in poetry as Mr. H. J. Byron 
has celebrated it. This popular actor, impelled 
by admiration of the munificence of the gift, 
indites a song in honour of the donor. No 
meaner theme, we are assured, is capable of 
stimulating his muse to action. Such a person 
as Julius Cesar or General Picton, or even 
General Robert Lee, is beneath him. Other 
men may sing their praises, he has a higher 
subject :— 

It is no Warrior’s praise I sing, 
No valiant Son of War ; 
Chaplets and wreaths let others fling, 
Before the Conqueror’s car: 
To heroes of the Battle Field, 
For all the deeds they ’ve done! 
Others may adulation yield— 
My theme’s a nobler one. 
The “nobler one” is thus described :— 
Tis one which wakes a nation’s thanks, 
Evokes a people’s praise ; 
°Tis one on which all creeds and ranks 
With gratitude may gaze. 
Unselfish generosity, 
A gift to high and low, 
That all can feel, and breathe and see, 
No empty idle show. 
Not only is the gift a thing that can be 
breathed, it is a thing to thrill; and, as the 
excited sensibility of the poet begins to 





manifest itself, we learn that the thing to 
thrill and be breathed is also “‘a lung of Lon- 
don ” :— 
As on proud Statue—modest plant 
Admiring gazes rest, 
“ All honour to the name of Grant” 
Must thrill through every breast: 
To him who (with no afterthought 
Of patronage or pay) 
This last new ‘lung of London ” bought 
And gave to us this day. 
The laureate of Leicester Square has nearly 
as much taste as its “ architect.” 


Pror. J. E. Carrves is engaged in writing 
a reply, for Macmillan’s Magazine, to Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s article ‘On Women’s Suffrage,’ 
which recently appeared in that periodical. 


MapamMeE Scuwarz, who is known in 
England by a translation of her novel, ‘The 
Man of Birth and the Woman of the People,’ 
has handled a kindred subject in ‘ Elvira Lady 
Casterton,’ a work in which the union of an 
English lord with a Swedish lady forms the 
groundwork of the story, and brings into play 
the curiously facile Swedish law of divorce. A 
translation of the story, by Miss Annie Wood, 
is in the press. 

A MEETING has just been held in Man- 
chester, Mr. Edwin Waugh in the chair, in 
reference to the proposed monument to the 
memory of Samuel Bamford, author of ‘ Pas- 
sages from the Life of a Radical’ and other 
works. A considerable sum of money has 
been contributed towards the object, and 
further donations are, we believe, expected. 
Mr. Bamford, at his death, left a number of 
manuscripts, which possibly may be published 
under the auspices of the Manchester Literary 
Club. 


Messrs. SotHEBy, Witkrnson & HopcE 
have disposed of the collection of coins and 
medals of Mr. C. R. Taylor, in which were 
many rare and interesting pieces. The follow- 
ing were among the most important : A series 
of Napoleonic Medals, 147. 5s.\—A Syracusan 
Tetradrachm, 137. 5s.—A Tetradrachm of 
Perseus, 12/. 12s.—The “ unique aureus” of 
Epaticcus, 517. This coin, probably struck 
about A.D. 20, is particularly interesting, as it 
proves that foreign aid must have been called 
in to assist native art at the British Mint.— 
A Sovereign or Double Ryal of Henry VIL, 
151.—A Fifty-Shilling Piece of Oliver Crom- 
well, by that justly celebrated artist, Thomas 
Simon, 43/.—Pattern for a Guinea of Queen 
Anne, by Croker, 19/.—Ramage’s Pattern 
Shilling of the Commonwealth, 17/.—Simon’s 
Pattern, called the “ Reddite” Crown of 
Charles IL, 35/. 

Tue rate-payers of Paisley having complained 
of the rate imposed by the School Board, prin- 
cipally for additional accommodation, as ex- 
cessive, Mr. Thomas Coates, the Chairman of 
the Board, has offered the sum of 4,000J. to 
provide more spacious school-rooms. 


Canon Epmunps, of Durham, is about to 
publish a short critical Commentary on St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. 

THE autograph letter of H. de Balzac, 
mentioned in the Atheneum of the 4th inst., 
is one of the longest and most curious of the 
novelist’s letters. It refers to the MS. of 
the ‘Médecin de Campagne,’ of which he 
says :—‘ Look sharp, Maitre Mame, I have 
been long aspiring to popular glory, which 
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consists in having sold thousands upon thou- 
sands of copies of a little book, like ‘ Atala,’ 
‘Paul et Virginie,’ the ‘Vicar of Wakefield,’ 
&c. .. a book which may reach the hands of 
the young lady, the child, the old man, and 
even the old bigoted woman. .. My book is 
written with such a purpose. .. I have taken 
for models the Gospel and Catechism, two 
books which sell excellently well...” Balzac 
ends by asking his bookseller for an advance 
of « thousand francs, which he wants for a tour 
in Italy. The money was paid down ; but six 
months after no copy had been sent, for not a 
line of it had yet been written. The publisher 
brought an action before a court of law, and 
Balzac received an injunction from the judge to 
compose his novel, the copy of which was 
supplied from time to time in dribblets. 
There were so many alterations and corrections 
in the proofs that the composition had to be 
done over and over again. Besides, the 
readers of the ‘Médecin de Campagne’ know 
quite well that the novel is not fit to be put in 
the hands of a youth, and still less of a young 
lady. 


AN early allusion to the use of brandy in 
England occurs in the following small tract, 
published in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century :— 

“God’s sword drawn forth against drunkards 
and swearers, blasphemers of God’s holy name, 
whore-mongers, sabbath-breakers, and other lewd 
livers of all sorts. In forty-three terrible examples 
of God’s immediate judgments upon several 
drunkards, &c. By J. Stenock, B.D. Printed for 
Joshua Conyers at the Black Raven in Duck 
Lane, 1677.” 

The passage in which the writer laments the 
inordinate use of brandy is as follows :— 

“How many have destroyed themselves with 
immoderate drinking of brandy, a drink which hath 
been lately introduced into England, and as much 
destructive to men’s bodies as any liquor that hath 
been used for these many years. In the im- 
moderate use of it how many strong men have 
been slain by it! Every year scores, I could 
instance in many, they may be so well known; 
I shall here forbear mentioning of them, but look 
upon this by way of caution.” 

THE Fourth Report of the Commission on 
Historical Manuscripts has just appeared. We 
hope to notice it at length in a short time. 


AmonG some books and MSS. shortly to be 
sold at the rooms of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson 
& Hodge, is 2 Rolled Manuscript of the Hebrew 
Pentateuch, acquired a few years ago from a 
synagogue in Palestine. This manuscript was 
written in the twelfth century on sixty skins 
of leather, and measures 120 feet in length by 
2 feet 2 inches in breadth. 


THE late Head Librarian of the University 
of Wiirzburg has bequeathed his private 
library to the Vatican. 

M. JuEs Simon has brought out a volume, 
called ‘Souvenirs du 4 Septembre, Origine et 
Chute du Second Empire.’ 

THE Ninth Meeting of the Society of German 
Journalists is to be held at Baden on the 25th 
of July and the three following days. The 
German naturalists and physicians meet at 
Breslau on the 28th of September. 

Ir is proposed to organize in the French 
Départements societies of historiographers, 
connected with each other, and the mem- 
bers of which shall search the public 
and private libraries and record offices, 





and have copies made of all historical, 
biographical, literary and artistic documents 
which may be of general or special interest. 
A vast number of such documents are either 
in private collections, or have been transferred 
from their original destination to places where 
they are of no use to local scholars or wirtwost. 
Such a society has been for several years in 
existence at Saint-Quentin, and a Société de 
Histoire de Paris is in course of formation 
under the able leadership of M. Léopold 
Delisle, a member of the Institut. 

A SwepisH History of the United States 
has, says the New York Publishers’ Weekly, 
just been issued by Messrs. Ernander & Boll- 
man of Chicago. 

WHEN, in the last century, a would-be 
prophet predicted that the world should 
certainly be destroyed in the year 1740, 
many good souls believed him and took pre- 
cautions accordingly ; but the bulk of ungodly 
Frenchmen used to say, “Je m’en moque 
comme de l’an quarante.” The saying has 
survived to this day, although it has long 
ago ceased to bear its original meaning. 
Now, we have not quite a revival of this 
dismal prediction, but something approaching 
it in ‘Les Evénements Prochains d’aprés le 
Livre de Daniel et l’Apocalypse,’ by l’Abbé 
Raboisson (Paris, Plon). According to the 
worthy Abbé, the four beasts of Daniel’s 
vision, the lion, bear, leopard, and the beast 
with ten horns, are Holland, Switzerland, 
England, and Germany, curiously enough all 
Protestant countries. The Ancient of Days, 
who shall deliver judgment upon them is 
Pius the Ninth. The day of triumph, how- 
ever, is rather uncertain. 

By the retirement of Dr. Thirlwall, the 
Church of England has lost not only one of 
her few theologians, but also the first of living 
English historians. We had hoped to publish 
in this number an article by Canon Perowne 
on the Bishop’s services to theology and lite- 
rature; but we are compelled to defer its 
appearance. 








SCIENCE 
Physiology for Practical Use. By Various 

Writers. Edited by James Hinton. 

(H. S. King & Co.) 

As in other sciences, there are two different 
ways in which the term “practical” may be 
applied to a work on Physiology. Either it 
may embrace a detailed description of the 
various experiments that have to be performed 
in verification of the most important facts on 
which the subject is based; or, these facts 
being assumed, their necessary consequences 
may be explained, and general rules deduced 
from them. The excellent ‘ Handbook to the 
Physiological Laboratory,’ edited by Dr. San- 
derson, is the only work in our language of 
the former kind ; the book before us is the 
best we have seen of the latter. 

It is not by any originality in the points 
they bring forward, but in the manner in 
which they treat them, that Mr. Hinton and 
his companion authors seek to retain the 
attention of their readers, forcible analogies 
and acutely practical deductions being met 
with on nearly every page. In the former, we 
think the writers go so far as sometimes to mis- 
lead the reader, and themselves too, as in the 





following otherwise excellent simile, originally 
proposed by Fick and Wislicenus. In the 
chapter on muscular motion, after comparin 
the body to a steam-engine, which besides the 
coal it requires to keep the boiler heated, also 
needs additions in the way of repairs to thoge 
portions which get injured by wear and tear 
the author remarks:— _. ; 

“ From this, we are led to conceive that human 
food must consist of more than one material, and 
so it does. If we take the staple of life as cop. 
sisting of bread and meat, we find there the neces. 
sary substances ; for bread, especially white bread, 
consists chiefly of starch, which may be likened 
to the coal of the steam-engine ; whilst meat con- 
sists of two portions, the fat and the lean, of 
which the former goes to aid the starch in pro- 
pelling the machine, the latter going to repair the 
waste entailed by the action of the two former,” 
—From which it is inferred that the amount 
of work done in the body, must be estimated 
by the amount of starch and fat consumed, 
and not by the waste of the albuminous foods, 
Notwithstanding the elegance of the analogy, 
its imaccuracy is apparent. The following 
are the facts of the case:—The amount of 
nitrogen eliminated from the system depends 
on the amount consumed in the form of 
nitrogenized food, and not directly on the 
external work performed by the body ; never- 
theless, for the performance of sustained work 
a large amount of nitrogenized food is neces- 
sary, which, under the circumstances, may be 
made almost completely to supersede the non- 
nitrogenized foods. On the other hand, the 
amount of carbon excreted depends mostly on 
the amount of work performed. Now, again 
referring to the steam-engine, we all know 
that the amount of carbon consumed depends 
on the amount of work performed, but it 
depends quite as much on the number of tons 
of coal thrown into the furnace, as does the 
nitrogen eliminated from the body on the 
amount introduced. And what is more, for 
sustained action it is necessary to employ a 
large amount of fuel, as it is necessary to con- 
sume much nitrogenized food in preparing for 
any heavy muscular effort. It may be said that 
for a short time considerable work can be per- 
formed with the elimination of but little nitro- 
gen; it must, however, be remembered that the 
store of nitrogen from which the little that is 
eliminated is derived, contains it in combina- 
tion with carbon, and that the combustion of the 
two together is sufficient to perform the work 
which, if not undertaken, would have caused 
the nitrogen to have been oxidized in a manner 
not yet understood, and the carbon to have 
remained in the system as fat, ready for future 
use. Again, the economy of the muscular 
mechanism is greater, as was shown by Run- 
ford, than that of any known engine, which 
necessitates the assumption that the loss of 
power by friction and other means of waste 
is reduced to a minimum. Such being the 
case, the amount of food required to repair 
the damage done to the muscular tissue during 
its contraction, must be inconsiderable in 
comparison with that necessary to supply the 
material for working it as an engine, and it 
is difficult to conceive what becomes of all the 
beef-steak consumed by those in training for 
a boat-race, if it is not employed in doing 
the work itself. 

In the chapter on Gymnastics it is laid 
down as a dogma that “exercise, to do good, 
should be systematized, and that now-a-days 
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has been done, the system constituting gym- 
nastics.” With this we cannot entirely agree, 
Except during youth it is impossible for a 
large per-centage of the population to take 
systematic exercise at all, and we think that, 
in many cases, it is scarcely wanted, the 
necessary duties of life being sufficient for 
most. Domestic servants are as heaithy a 
class, on the whole, as any other, and yet 
their opportunities for systematic exercise are 
extremely small. We also think that sufficient 
stress is not laid on what ought always to be 
put forward as one of the most prominent 
objects of gymnastics, which is the attainment 
of a power, possessed by only too few of us, of 
employing the hands as a means of support 
and progression in emergencies. How many 
lives might have been saved in the case of a 
fire, if the victims had but been able to trust 
themselves to their hands instead of to their 
feet alone. 

“Ths immediate cause of sleep—that is, 
the mechanism in the body by which it is 
produced—was, until recently, not quite under- 
stood,” is the first sentence in one of the para- 
graphs in the chapter on that subject ; and, 
after having read it, we looked anxiously on- 
ward for the expected explanation. This, how- 
ever, was not forthcoming ; for, though it is 
stated that “‘ sleep depends on a comparatively 
bloodless state of the brain,” all physiologists 
know that Mr. Durham’s observations, on which 
the theory is based, though they show that the 
pressure within the brain is diminished during 
sleep, cannot be said to place the two facts 
in the relation of cause and effect. 

The essay, “On the Faculty of Hearing,” 
is one of the best in the book; we extract 
one of its excellent practical remarks as an 
example :— 

“There are several things very commonly done 
which are extremely injurious to the ear, and 
ought to be carefully avoided..... And first, 
children’s ears ought never to be boxed. We have 
seen that the passage of the ear is closed by a thin 
membrane, especially adapted to be influenced by 
every impulse of the air, and with nothing but the 
air to support it internally. What, then, can be 
more likely to injure this membrane than a sudden 
and forcible compression of the air in front of it? 
Ifany one designed to break or overstretch the 
membrane, he could scarcely devise a more effi- 
cient means than to bring the hand suddenly and 
forcibly down upon the passage of the ear, thus 
driving the air violently before it, with no possi- 
bility for its escape but by the membrane giving 
way. ... Many children are made deaf by boxes 
on the ear in this way.” 

In treating of influenza and the diseases of 
the liver we think that the writers have passed 
the bounds of physiology, for such subjects 
would have been more suitable to a work on 
practical pathology. 











The Edinburgh Educational Atlas of Modern 
Geography ; with complete Index. By W. 
ard A. K. Johnston. (Johnston.) 


Taz number of the Proceedings of the Royal 
Geographical Society just published contains a 
letter from Dr. Livingstone to Sir Henry Raw- 
linson, in which the great traveller says :— 
“It was gratifying to find that, though my 
letters disappeared, Keith Johnston secundus, 
4 he ought to be called, had, with the true 
geographical acumen of my lamented friend, 
Keith Johnston primus, conjectured that the 
drainage (from Lake Bangweolo) went to the 
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north-west, as I found it, and to the Congo, 
as I often feared.” 

The atlas now before us, though bearing the 
name of A. Keith Johnston, is the work of 
neither the primus nor the secundus of that 
name, for the son is no longer connected with the 
house established by his late father, the merited 
reputation of which he was so well qualified to 
maintain, but is gone to seek his fortune in 
Paraguay. And not merely from the present 
work, but from others which have lately come 
to our notice, we regret to observe unmis- 
takeable signs of the absence of that “ true geo- 
graphical acumen ” which Livingstone so justly 
lauded. 

This ‘ Educational Atlas,’ though nicely got 
up, and in this and in other respects following 
the traditions of the firm under whose name it 
appears, is scarcely a work likely to maintain the 
special character of that firm, it being one that 
might have been prepared at the work-table of 
any map-maker of ordinary ability. We are 
far from saying that in its maps of the known 
portions of the globe it contains any material 
errors or omissions, or that the general execu- 
tion and finishing of the work are deficient ; 
but the engraving, though artistically or rather 
mechanically good, is so delicate and faint, 
and the maps are so overcrowded with names, 
as to render them indistinct and difficult of 
reference,—the first essential, as it appears to 
us, in an “educational” atlas. In these 
respects, the ‘School Atlas,’ published by the 
same firm some twenty years and more ago, is, 
to our mind, superior. 

To the maps is appended an “ alphabetical 
index to every place contained in the atlas,” 
comprising some 20,000 names, which ought, 
one would have thought, to leave little, if any- 
thing, to be desired in the way of reference. 
And yet, curiously enough, we happen at this 
very moment to have before us a letter, dated 
“‘Greenisland, Otago, New Zealand,” and a 
tract published at “Listowel, Ontario,” or 
Canada West; and wishing to ascertain the 
positions of those two out-of-the-way places, 
we have looked for them in vain, both in the 
index and on the maps of “ New Zealand” 
and “Canada” in the atlas. We are far from 
taking these two omissions as specimens of the 
whole work ; still they certainly form a strange 
and unlucky coincidence. 

In this index of names, the position of each 
place is indicated by the notation of its lati- 
tude and longitude to the nearest minute, pre- 
cisely as is the case in the “ Tables” of Claudius 
Ptolemy, and this serves to show that such 
precision of notation is no proof of geogra- 
phical accuracy resulting from astronomical 
observation or actual survey ; the fact being 
that each spot is first marked on the map with 
as near an approach to accuracy as is practic- 
able, and sometimes from most uncertain data, 
and then the latitude and longitude of the 
position thus assumed is measured off from 
the map, and noted in the Index or Table. 

Take, for instance, Livingstone’s Lake 
Bangweolo. In the Index, we find it regis- 
tered as lying in 11° 30’ S. lat. and 
28° 0’ E. long.; which notation truly serves 
as a guide to its position on the map, No. 28, 
of “North Africa,” but might be most mis- 
leading were we to regard it as anything but 
an approximation to the actual position of 
that lake, which Livingstone had no means of 
determining positively. 





In the map of Africa, we notice several 
important variations from former maps made, 
we cannot exactly say how correctly or on what 
authority. The “Sources of the Nile” are 
placed in about 10° S. lat., and 35° E. long., 
and the river is thence led through Lake 
Liemba into Lake Tanganyika; but there it 
stops, there being no sign whatever of any 
outlet from that lake, or of any connexion 
between these “ Sources ” and the Nile itself. 
This is as if the idea of Keith Johnston 
secundus advocated by Mr. Findlay, and 
recently maintained by Sir Samuel Baker, 
that Tanganyika is “one water” with the 
Albert Nyanza, were abandoned by the present 
cartographer in deference to the alleged aut- 
opsy of Dr. Livingstone and Mr. Stanley, but 
he has not the “geographical acumen” to 
follow out his own conclusion by erasing the 
words ‘Sources of the Nile” from the map, 
where, as they stand, they are perfectly absurd. 

On the other hand, a “ Source of the Nile” 
of a very different character is ruthlessly 
annihilated; namely, that of the Godjeb, 
which river was, thirty years ago, declared by 
M. d’Abbadie to be the head of the White 
Nile, and to have been crossed by him on his 
way to Kaffa, though he subsequently de- 
clared the Gibbe of Enarea, a branch-stream 
of the Godjeb, whose source he visited, to be 
the veritable head of the White Nile. (See 
his letters in the Atheneum, Nos. 1041 and 
1042, of October 7th and 14th, 1847.) Now 
the river formed by the union of the Godjeb 
and Gibbe is by Messrs. Johnston (following, 
if we mistake not, the German geographer, 
Kiepert) turned altogether away from the 
Nile, and laid down as the upper course of 
the Juba—the “ Goschop” of Dr. Krapf and 
Major Harris—which falls into the Indian 
Ocean near the Equator; and thus is restored to 
its place on the map of Africa the River Zebee 
(Bruce’s Kibbee), crossed by Father Antonio 
Fernandes in 1613, and described by Lndolf 
in his ‘Historia thiopica,’ lib. i. cap. 3, on 
the authority of his Abyssinian friend, Abba 
Gregorius, in these terms :—“ De fluminibus, 
que vicinum Oceanum intrant, Gregorius 
plura non narravit quam supra retulimus. 
Zebeeus in Enarea ortus, et finitimum Regnum 
Zendjero instar Nili in modum peninsule 
ambiens, 7x meridiem decurrit, et juxta Mom- 
bagem mari Indico misceri creditur.” 

Further, the draughtsman, not having the fear 
of Col. Grant before his eyes, divides Capt. 
Speke’s Victoria Nyanza into three lakes! We 
must confess an inclination on our own part to 
his opinion ; only we could never admit the 
eastern lake to bear the name of “ Ukerewe,” 
whilst the island of “ Kerewe” is within the 
southern lake. 

And, lastly, assuming Keith Johnston 
secundus to be right in turning the river 
which flows from Lake Bangweolo away from 
the Nile, and carrying it north-westward to 
the Congo, we cannot believe that that able 
geographer would have given its assumed 
course such a turn round to the south as is 
shown on the present map. But whilst 
we are writing this, we read, in the 
Times of June 30th, a letter from Lieut. 
Cameron, dated Ujiji, February 25th, in which 
he says, “‘I hear from the people here, that the 
Lualaba from Nyangwé goes into the Mwoo- 
tanzige or Bahari Unyoro, so it must be the 
Nile after all.” 
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On the whole, we miss in this atlas the pre- 
sence of the master-mind, which, in both father 
and son, gave to the house of W. and A. K. 
Johnston the character it has so long enjoyed, 
but we fear is now losing, in the world of 
science. 








SCIENCE SCHOOL- BOOKS, 


A Manual of the Chemistry of the Carbon Com- 
pounds; or, Organic Chemistry. By C. Schor- 
lemmer, F.R.S. (Macmillan & Co.) 

The New Chemistry. By Josiah P. Cooke. (H.S 
King & Co.) . 

Cuemistry has usually, until very recently, been 

divided into inorganic and organic chemistry. 

The first division embraced the study of all 

mineral bodies, and, in practice, the decom- 

position of all mineral compounds into their ele- 
ments, and the building of them up again. 

Analysis and synthesis were equally possible to 

the chemist. The second division directed itself 

to the search into the constituents of organized 
bodies ; of such, indeed, as were the result of 
vital force. Whilst the composition of these could 
be ascertained by analysis, without much diffi- 
culty, it was considered almost impossible for the 
chemist to re-combine the elements constituting an 
organic body, so as to produce organic compounds, 
The great result of modern chemistry has been 
the obtaining a clearer insight into the chemical 
constitution of organic compounds, and the dis- 
covery of methods by which compounds, which 
hitherto had only been formed by the operation of 
life, could be produced by the chemist in his labora- 
tory. Although the chemist fails entirely to produce 
an organized structure,—the most elementary cell,— 
which is solely due to the operation of light excit- 
ing a force, which we call life; by his synthetical 
methods, he is enabled to prepare liquid and cry- 
stalline organic compounds in almost perplexing 
numbers. Hence, it having been shown that the old 
divisions of chemical science were inexact, our 
author, and many eminent chemists with him, 
are anxious to avoid them so far as_ possible. 
Carbon is the most widely distributed element 
occurring upon earth. It is found in the mineral 
world, as the diamond and as graphite or plum- 
bago. In combination, it is discovered in every 
geological formation; it is spread out in vast beds, 
as coal, and it is built up into extensive chains of 
mountains. In combination with oxygen, it be- 
comes a constituent of the atmosphere, and it is 
dissolved in all waters. It is, beyond all others, 
the most important, and by far the most character- 
istic, constituent of all organisms, Hence the 
“chemistry of the carbon compounds” passes beyond 
the circle by which organic chemistry was originally 
bound, and it embraces the combinations with the 
metalsand the earths,—or inorganic nature,—as well 
as those which characterize the vegetable and the 
animal world. These fewremarks appeared necessary 
to explain the comprehensive title of the work before 
us. We can understand why Mr. Schorlemmer, 
as the Lecturer on Organic Chemistry in the Owens 

College, introduced his second title; we think, 

however, he would have acted wisely, if he had 

been bold enough to reject it. This is not 

a book which admits of examination in the 

pages of the Athenewm. In the commonly 

accepted meaning of a review, a review of this 
work is not possible with us. There are many 
points, and especially some hypotheses, which are 
open to grave discussior, but these do not in the 
slightest interfere with the general character of the 
wok. It appears to us to be as complete a manual 
of the metamorphoses of carbon as could at present 
be produced, and it must prove eminently useful to 
the chemical student. We spoke just now of the 
perplexing number of artificially produced organic 
compounds. These pages certainly afford the 
most complete evidence of the correctness of the 
term. C.H., C.H.O., in every possible mode of 
grouping, disfigure every page. It will, we know, 
be said that every one of the combinations so 





chemist. This is true, and it is evident, that 
many thousands more can, and will, be produced 
in the progress of chemical inquiry. What will 
be the condition of a chemical manual ten years 
hence? Surely the science now requires some 
system of grouping, by which this iteration and 
re-iteration should be avoided. 

‘The New Chemistry’ is a series of lectures, 
which were delivered before the Lowell Institute, 
in Boston, in 1872. The author tells us that he 
“aimed to present the modern theories of chemis- 
try to an intelligent, but not a professional 
audience, and togive tothe philosophy of the science 
a logical consistency, by resting it on the law of Avo- 
gadro.” Prof. Cooke has been fairly successful, and 
the intelligent reader who desires to make himself 
acquainted with the “new chemistry,” as distin- 
guished from the old, will learn much from this 
volume of the “ International Scientific Series.” 


Introduction to the Study of Organic Chemistry. 
By Henry E Armstrong, Ph.D. (Longmans & 
Co.) 

Tuts is a book for chemists, and, regarded as such, 
it is an excellent text-book. It forms one of a 
series which professes to be “adapted for the use 
of artisans and of students in public and other 
schools.” By this, we suppose, young men are 
intended, who are studying science without the 
aid of a master, and students who, although they 
may be in some one of the many schools in which 
chemistry is professedly taught, are not actually 
engaged ina regular system of laboratory work, 
under an accomplished professor of ‘ Modern 
Chemistry.” If we are right in this (and the title 
being ‘Introduction to the Study,’ we cannot think 
we are far wrong), then we believe the book will 
fail of its purpose, since it demands a consider- 
able amount of chemical knowledge before the 
student can satisfactorily digest its formule-be- 
sprinkled pages. The author says of formule, 
“they constitute, in fact, the chemist’s shortband.” 
True, but that shorthand must be learned before it 
can be understood, and it must be thoroughly 
appreciated before it can be used with facility. 
For any one who has made himself familiar with 
empirical formule,— molecular formule, — and 
rational formule, we think Dr. Armstrong has 
produced an exceedingly useful book; but how 
few, comparatively, are they, even amongst the 
students in public and other schools, who know 
anything really of the multitudinous changes 
which are being rung upon the mystic letters, 
C.H.O. There are, doubtless, a select few, who are 
making the subject of this book, “The Chemistry 
of Carbon and its Compounds,” their attentive 
study. To such, it can be recommended as the 
work of a thoroughly competent chemist, who 
has studied with the utmost care to produce a 
trustworthy book, to which they may refer for 
information in a difficulty, and on which they 
may rely for guidance as they pursue their studies 
through the intricate ways of organic chemistry. 
We look over the pages of Dr. Armstrong’s “ Intro- 
duction ”’ to, and we refer to the six volumes of 
Watt’s Dictionary of, Chemistry, and, we feel 
that that division of chemical science which is 
called organic, has advanced with a rapidity 
which has rendered it bewildering. The expres- 
sion of its phenomena has demanded the employ- 
ment of a new language, which is so unpliable, 
that varied systems of formule are invented—its 
shorthand—to describe “the great family of hydro- 
carbons. ... and the remaining families of carbon 
compounds. ... in their relation to the hydro- 
carbons, which are regarded as forming the parent 
series.” An infinite number of well-burnt bricks 
have been collected, busy workers are still adding 
to the mass, indeed, it threatens to become over- 
whelming, and thus useless. May we hope for the 
advent of a master-mind, who shall give a meaning 
to the dead material, and, as by the touch of light, 
build from this chemical chaos a form of beauty 
and of life ! 


Text-Book of Physical Geography. By William 
Lawson. (Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd.) 


represented has actually been produced by the | Tux excuses which are made in the Preface to this 





little volume for its appearance, betray a lurkj 
feeling in the mind of the author, that it was nog 
wanted. “Experience as a teacher has convinced” 
the author “that there is a want of some work on 
Physical Geography ... which shall at the same 
time be suitable, both with respect to style and 
price, to science classes.” Then follows—* Severg] 
excellent text-books are already in existence,” but 
“in some cases the price,” in others “ the technical 
character of the style,” puts them beyond the 
reach of students. “A complete manual jp 
simple language, and at a moderate price, would 
therefore seem to be a desideratum.” Whatever 
may be the author’s opinion, we do not think such 
a book as the one which he has produced was 
required. However desirous he may have been of 
following “the example of Prof. Tyndall, whose 
profound researches are detailed in language of 
singular clearness,” and of combining “ simplicity 
of style with scientific accuracy,” we cannot think 
that he has succeeded. This is one of the many 
books which have recently been produced to meet 
a demand which has been created by the South 
Kensington and other similar examinations. It may 
be, that a certain sale is secured, and that, there. 
fore, the publisher—and, possibly, the author,—ig 
content. We, after having examined a consider. 
able number of these “science class” books, are 
compelled, most reluctantly, to come to the con- 
clusion, that scarcely any of them are calculated to 
promote the permanent advancement of real know- 
ledge. They prepare, it is true, the student so far 
that he is enabled to frame replies to the questions 
given in the examination papers, of which 
examples, since 1867, are to be found in the 
Appendix to this volume ; but we fear there are 
but few of those who by an effort of memory con- 
trive to pass the examinations, who do not find that 
the impressions made on the mind are drawn in 
very fading colours. Mr. Lawson has shown 
considerable industry in consulting the best authors 
on all those divisions of science which bear upon 
the phenomena belonging to physical geography. 
In most instances he has correctly interpreted the 
facts they have described, and the hypotheses 
which they have promulgated. Had he given his 
work to the world distinctly admitting this, there 
would have been but small cause for complaint; 
but when he claims, by implication, merits which 
do not appear, and directly lays “claim to some 
originality ” for deductions which are exceedingly 
obscure, if they exist at all, we cannot avoid cen- 
suring the author, while at the same time admitting 
that he is the creation of a system which bows 
down to worship an appearance of knowledge, 
neglecting the stern reality of truth. 








SPECTRUM OBSERVATIONS OF COGGIA’S COMET. 
Upper Tulse Hill, July 7, 1874 
A sHorT account of the examination with the 
spectroscope of Coggia’s Comet, now so con 
spicuous an object in the northern sky, may not 
be unacceptable to your readers, though the ob- 
servations are as yet far from complete, and for 
the present I prefer not to draw from them the 
information they seem to contain as to the nature 
of these strange bodies. 


The examination I was able to make of some: 


telescopic comets visible in 1866 and 1868, 
showed that the greater part of the light of comets 
was not ordinary reflected solar light, but light 
emitted, or, at least, greatly modified by the mat 
ter of the comet. Further, the exact coincidence 
of the three bright bands, into which their light 
was resolved by the separating power of the 
prisms, with the spectrum of some compounds 
containing carbon, appeared to show that this 
element is largely present in the matter of comets. 
Some small comets which have appeared since, 
including that of Encke, exhibited a similar spec- 
trum. 

The comet now visible is the first bright comet 
which has appeared since the spectroscope has 
become an instrument of astronomical research. 

When the slit of the spectroscope is placed 
across the nucleus and coma in the direction of 
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the comet’s axis, there is seen in the instrument 
broad spectrum, consisting of the same three 
bright groups of lines which were exhibited by the 

vious fainter comets ; these bands are crossed 
- linear continuous spectrum, due to the light 
of the stellar nucleus. In this spectrum I have 
not yet been able to distinguish with any certainty 
any bright lines other than those which I have 
already described. The presence of these bands 
may be due, in part or entirely, to the bright 
cometary matter surrounding the true nucleus, and 
between it and the eye of the observer. 

When the spectrum of the nucleus was made 
broader by a cylindrical lens and examined in a 
spectroscope of greater power, it was found how 
largely these groups of lines contributed to the 
brightness of the linear continuous spectrum, and 
this circumstance may explain the apparently 
small relative amplitude of the red portion of the 
continuous spectrum of the nucleus. 

When the slit was moved on to other parts of 
the coma, the gaseous spectrum predominated, 
but a faint continuous spectrum was also present, 
due in part, at least, to reflected solar light. 

When the slit is brought back past the nucleus 
on to the tail, the gaseous spectrum becomes 
relatively fainter, until at a short distance from the 
nucleus the continuous spectrum predominates so 

tly that only the brightest of the three bands 
can be detected on it. 

Observations with a double-image prism show 
the presence of polarized light in every part of the 
comet,—the coma, the nucleus itself, and the tail, 
all change in intensity as the prism is rotated. 
I should estimate, at a rough guess, the polarized 
light not to exceed one-sixth of the whole light. 

The nucleus of this comet is intensely bright and 
very small; on the 6th it did not exceed 2" in 
diameter. The nucleus has thrown off a bright 
envelope, which presents the curious mottled appear- 
ance which has been observed in the recently- 
formed envelopes of former comets. 

I prefer to reserve for the present any positive 
statement on the point of exact coincidence, or 
otherwise, of the three bright bands with those 
of the carbon spectrum, and also on that of the 
alteration of the spectrum by the comet’s motion, 
and on some other points. WutL1am Huearns. 








SOCIETIES, 


ArcHZoLocicaL Institute.—July 3.— Lord 
Talbot de Malahide, President, in the chair.— His 
Lordship prefaced the proceedings by a few obser- 
vations on his late sojourn in Portugal, and the 
many objects of interest he had seen there and in 
Spain, of which he hoped to give some account on 
afuture occasion. It was his first appearance in 
the chair this session, and he could not forbear 
from some allusion to the loss the Institute had 
experienced by the death of Mr. Way,—a_ loss 
which really was an European loss,—and only very 
recently by that of Sir Stephen Glynne.—Mr. 
Greaves read ‘ Notes on the Brasses on the Tomb 
of Nicholas Kniveton, in Mugginton Church, Derby- 
shire,’ illustrated by rubbings. The tomb is a 
monument of the fifteenth century, the exact date 
of which is uncertain, and it is chiefly remarkable 
for what seems to be a badge worn by the knight, 
representing a fox turning round and looking at 
itself in a glass. The habit and costume of the 
lady were also remarkable.—In the discussion 
which ensued, Mr. Waller made some comments 
upon the lady’s mode of wearing her hair, and re- 
marked that the brass could not be earlier than 1485. 
—Mr. J. H. Parker then gave an account of ‘ Archae- 
dlogical Investigations in Rome during the Winter 
of 1873-74.’ This was illustrated by a large display 
of carefully-executed plans and drawings, with which 
the walls were covered, and by a numerous series 
of beautifully-executed photographs. These were 
put together in sets illustrating the different 

roups of subjects into which the discourse was 

tributed.— Various observations having been 
made upon this discourse, thanks were voted to 
lecturer, whose great point seemed to be the 
confirmation of the accounts of the ancient his- 





torians of Rome.—Mr. Bohn exhibited two por- 
tions of frescoes from Pompeii, which had belonged 
to Sir W. Gell, the subjects of which were much 
discussed.— Mr. Hippisley brought an arrow-head 
found at Lambourne, and two objects of bronze of 
doubtful authenticity.—Mr. Golding exhibited six 
roundels or fruit-trenchers of the sixteenth century, 
lately acquired by him in Norwich. They were 
not so richly decorated as many shown in Mr. 
Way’s article upon those objects in Vol. IIT. of the 
Archeological Journal, but were an interesting 
variety.— Mr. T. Bury expressed his doubts of 
their being fruit-trenchers, but thought they were 
more probably stands for vases or glass.—-Mrs. 
Gwilt exhibited the rubbing of a brass in the church 
of St. John, Margate, to the memory of the vicar, 
Thomas Smith, in the year 1433. In the centre 
is a heart suspended by a band from three scrolls, 
on which are inscribed, “Credo quod redemptor 
meus vivit,” &c., from Job xix. 26.—Sir W. 
Trevelyan sent the impression of a seal of a Bishop 
of St. Asaph, the matrix of which had lately been 
found at Glastonbury.—Mr. Tregellas gave an 
outline of the proposed arrangements for the 
Ripon meeting on the 21st, to which adjournment 
was made. 





Royat Institution. —July 6.—The Earl of 
Rosse, V.P., in the chair.— Messrs. W. W. Brockle- 
hurst, B. Dietz, W. T. Hustwitt, F. P. Leon, 
W. Reade, and Dr. C. D. F. Phillips were elected 
Members. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL INsTITUTE.—Jnly 1.—Special 
Meeting.—Prof. Busk, President, in the chair.— 
Mr. J. Cunnington was elected a Member.—Col. 
Lane Fox read a paper ‘On the Principles of 
Classification adopted in the Arrangement of his 
Anthropological Collection exhibited in the East 
London Museum.’ The paper contained three 
divisions, viz, Psychological, Ethnological, and 
Pre-historic. 








Hrience Gossip. 


Tue statue of Dr. Priestley, of which we have 
before spoken, will be unveiled at Birmingham on 
August 1, the centenary of his discovery of oxygen. 
Prof. Huxley will present the statue to the town 
on behalf of the subscribers, and will afterwards 
deliver an address in the Town Hall. 


AGRicuLTURISTS everywhere will hear with 
regret of the death of Mr. Henry Stephens, author 
of the ‘Book of the Farm’ and other works on the 
Rural Arts. Devoted from youth to the study of 
agriculture, he engaged practically in every detail 
of farm work, and thus brought to aid a clear 
intellect, that experience which gives his books 
their distinctive value. His inquiries were pur- 
sued into most -European countries, and with 
what success he studied the modes of the various 
nations, is shown in the fact that his chief work 
has been translated into nearly every European 
language. Mr. Stephens mixed little in public 
life, but attached to himself by his amiable charac- 
ter a select circle of friends, who mourn his loss. 
He died at the age of eighty, at his residence, 
Redbraes Cottage, near Edinburgh. 


Accorptye to Mr. Hind, the Comet will be 
nearest us on the 23rd inst., and he thinks that 
about that time it may be visible (with a good 
telescope) even in daylight. On the afternoon of 
that day it will be 5° east of Procyon. Through- 
out July and August, he informs us (in the Times), 
it will continue to move rapidly towards the south, 
and, during the latter month, may be observed in 
the southern hemisphere. 

Tue Council of the Meteorological Society 
recently resolved to organize a system of observa- 
tions of natural phenomena connected with the 
return of the seasons, as well as of such branches 
of physical inquiry as tend to establish a con- 
nexion between meteorological agencies and the 
development of vegetable life. As a preliminary. 
to carrying out this intention, they invited the 
various Societies before which such subjects most 
naturally come, to nominate delegates to join a 





Committee by whom the question should be con- 
sidered, The first meeting of this Committee was 
held at the office of the Society on Thursday, 
July 2nd, when promises of co-operation were read 
from the Royal Horticultural, Royal Botanical, 
Royal Agricultural, and other Societies. The Rev. 
T. A. Preston was asked to prepare a list of 
wom to be observed, and also to draw up a 
eport on the same. Other gentlemen were re- 
— to prepare lists of insects, birds, reptiles, 
c. 


THE Quarterly Weather Report of the Meteoro- 
logical Office for April-June, 1873, has just been 
issued. It does not contain anything requiring 
especial notice. 

WE learn from Les Mondes that M. Frangois 
Désiré Roulin, well known in connexion with the 
Natural History of Equatorial America, died on 
the 4th of June last, at the age of seventy-eight. 

In preparing a bar of platinized iridium for the 
International Metrical Commission, at each stroke 
of the hammer there were produced luminous 
lines, crossing each other at right angles, passing 
from one side of the bar to the other. M. Tresca 
has called attention to this curious phenomenon, 
which he does not attempt to explain. 


Tue Half- Yearly Report of the Scottish Meteoro- 
logical Society, read at the last meeting, shows the 
number of the Society’s stations to be 104, of 
which 92 are in Scotland, and the total member- 
ship of the Society upwards of 570, The Society 
is sorely in need of funds for the proper prosecu- 
tion of its work, and looks to Government for aid. 
A new number of the Society’s Journal will be 
issued in a few days. 


A Conaress of Geographers is to be held in the 
spring of next year, under the auspices of the 
French Geographical Society. 

Ir should be widely known—that the experiment 
may be repeated—that steam has been employed 
with remarkable effect in extinguishing fire in the 
Hidden and Cope Mine, the workings of which 
are more than 600 feet below the surface. Mr. 
Henry Coryell has recently read a paper on this 
before the American Society of Civil Engineers. 

Some remarkable mammalian remains have 
been discovered within the last year or two in the 
rich deposits of phosphate of lime which are now 
worked in the departments of the Lot and Tarn- 
et-Garonne, in the South of France. Among the 
fossils were certain remains referred to the lemurs, 
or Madagascar monkeys, and described by M. 
Delfortrie as Paleolemur Betillei. In the last 
number of the Annales des Sciences Géologiques, 
M. Filhol disputes this determination, denying 
that this species should be referred to the lemurs. 
At the same time, he describes another species, 
under the name of Necrolemur antiquus, which is 
said to belong truly to this group of monkeys. 


Dr. T. Von Biscuorr, of Munich, has recently 
published an interesting essay, in which he traces 
the influence exerted on the progress of physio- 
logical science by the researches and writings of 
the late Baron Liebig. 

Under the title of “Thesaurus Ornithologiz,” 
Dr. Giebel, of Halle, is bringing out a complete 
repertory of orvithological literature, including 
the nomenclature of all the genera and species of 
birds, with their geographical distribution. The 
third part of this work has just been issued. 

In the July number of the Annals of Natural 
History, Dr. Giinther, of the British Museum, 
presents a contribution to our knowledge of the 
Fauna of the river Tigris, by describing a collection 
of fishes made by Dr. Sharpey’s nephew, Mr. 
Colvill, at Bagdad. The collection includes some 
new species. 

Mr. W. T. Buanrorp, in the same journal, 
continues his descriptions of new reptiles and 
amphibians from Persia and Beluchistan. 

In the June number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes will be found a full account of the project 
for the formation of a great inland sea in Algeria, 
over the desolate region of Chott Mal-Rir, which 
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is found to be at least twenty-seven métres below 
the Mediterranean, from which sea the waters are 
to be admitted by a canal. The estimated cost of 
this is stated to be only fifteen millions of francs, 
and, it is said, the French Government has voted 
this sum. 


Tue Anthropological Society of Berlin is en- 
gaged on a map of the country between the Elbe 
and the Vistula, on which will be marked all 
localities in which barrows, urns, weapons, and 
other remains have been found. 

Tue preliminary Report of the Geological Sur- 
vey of Yesso, Japan, by Mr. Benjamin Smith 
Lyman, is before us. This records the first year’s 
work of the first attempt at a geological survey 
made by any Asiatics. The direction was en- 
trusted to Mr. Smith Lyman, and, with one excep- 
tion, all the surveyors were Japanese, Their work 
has been confined to the four south-western 
provinces, Oshima, Shiribets, Iburi, and Ishcari, 
and the survey appears to have been made with 
much completeness. 

Tue Franklin Institute Exhibition will be 
opened to the public, in Philadelphia, on October 
6,and remain open until October 31. The medals 
of the Institute, the Elliott Eresson gold medal, 
the Scott Legacy Premium, and diplomas of merit, 
will be awarded, “‘all decisions being based on 
intrinsic merit, and not because the article happens 
to be the best exhibited in any particular class.” 

Farapay found, many years ago, that the capa- 
city of an electric condenser depends, not only on 
the form and distance of the metal plates, but also 
on the character of the intervening insulator. 
Some experiments have been performed by Herr 
Boltzmann, of Vienna, with the view of determin- 
ing the dielectric constants of different insulating 
media. His results have been communicated to 
the Vienna Academy of Sciences, and are pub- 
lished in the last number of Poggendorff’s Annalen. 


A VALUABLE contribution to our knowledge of 
the Flora of Japan and Mantschouria is in course 
of publication in the Bulletin of the Imperial 
Academy of St. Petersburg. M. Maximowicz has 
communicated to the Academy a series of papers, 
entitled ‘Diagnoses Plantarum novarum Japoniz 
et Mandshuriz,’ in which he gives technical de- 
scriptions and diagnostic characters of many of the 
plants of these countries. 


Ir is reported that the rare mineral called 
Osmiridium, an alloy of the two metals osmium 
and iridium, has been discovered in Gippsland, in 
the Colony of Victoria. We hear also of valuable 
deposits of cinnabar having been found in Queens- 
land. As quicksilver is largely employed in the 
amalgamation of gold-ores, it would obviously be 
a great gain to the Australian miner to be in- 
dependent of foreign supplies of this expensive 
metal. 

An interesting lecture on Anthropology, by Dr. 
Gustav Thanlow, of Kiel, is printed in the last 
number of the Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie. The 
professor’s object was to explain the anthropologi- 
cal instructions for naval officers, which have 
recently been drawn up, at the instance of the 
Chief of the German Admiralty, by the Berlin 
Society for Anthropology, Ethnology, and Pre- 
historic Archeology. Dr. Thanlow, who is Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Kiel, divides the Science 
of Man into two departments—Psychology and 
Somatology; the latter including all that relates 
to the physical structure of the body (7d c@a). 








FINE ARTS 


———— 


The SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The 
SEVENTIETH EXHIBITION will CLOSE on SATURDAY, July 
25th.—5, Pall Mall East, from Nine til] Seven.—Admittance, 1s. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 





Will shortly Close. 
FORTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the INSTITUTE of 
PAINTERS in WATER CUOLUU RS.—OPEN from Nine till dusk. — 
Admission, 1s.—Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, 8.W 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 





The SUMMER EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of FRENCH 
ARTISTS, 168, New Bond Street, is now OPEN, from Half-past Nine 
to Six o’clock.— Admission, One Shilling. 








BLACK and WHITE EXHIBITION, Dudley Gallery, Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly.—Uonsisting of Drawings, Etchings, Engravings, &c., 
OPEN daily, from Ten till Six. Admittance, 1s ; Catalogue, 6d. 

. F. M‘NAIR, Secretary. 





*The SHADOW of DEATH.’ Painted by Mr. HOLMAN HUNT 
in Bethlehem, Jerusalem, and Nazareth; begun in 1868, completed 
end of 1872. -NOW on VIEW at 39s, Old Bond Street.—The Gallery is 
opened at Ten, closed at Six.—Admission, ls. 





DORE#’S GREAT PICTURE of ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRE 
TORIUM,’ with ‘The Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ ‘ Night of the Cruci- 
fixion,’ ‘ Christian Martyrs,’ ‘ Francesca de Rimini,’ &c., at the DORB 
GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Ten to Six.—Admission, ls. 





MUNICH GALLERY.—EXHIBITION of PICTURES by Kaul- 
bach, Piloty, Schorns, Conriider, Utto, &. Admission, One Shilling.— 
48, Great Marlborough Street, Regent Street, W. 


KAULBACH’S Celebrated Great PICTURES, ‘Peter Arbues, 
Inquisitor of Saragossa,’ and ‘James V. of Scotland Opening the 
Parliament in Edinburgh ’—Munich Gallery, 48, Great Marlborough 
Street, Regent Street. OPEN daily, from Ten till Six. Admission, 
One Shilling. 








Messrs. Buackwoop & Sons have published 
Country Architecture, by Mr. J. Birch, with 
Plans, Elevations, &c. This work is intended 
principally for those interested in the designing 
and construction of minor buildings in rural dis- 
tricts, such as cottages of all sorts, lodges, bailliffs’ 
residences, farm houses, schools, curacy houses ; 
but it comprises more ambitious examples. In 
fact, it is a sort of architectural pattern-book, 
from which those who are about to build may 
suit themselves according to their requirements. 
The specimens are designed with a good deal of 
tact in commonplace modes, and not seldom with 
elegance and good taste. The book has the advan- 
tage of comprising examples, all, or nearly all, of 
which have been executed. On the whole, it 
appears to us, that the larger the subject on which 
Mr. Birch was employed, the less excellent is his 
work, 

Messrs. CHAPMAN & HAtt send us Jllustra- 
tions of Art Manufactures, illustrated with draw- 
ings of examples in various museums, public and 
private collections, and the “best British and 
Foreign Productions of the Present Time.” This 
is the first part of a publication of which we may 
write at length on a future occasion. It is intended 
to embrace examples of all periods in every depart- 
ment of art-manufacture, with descriptions. The 
illustrations are by no means first rate, but they 
will be useful to many. 


WE have received from Messrs. Cassell, Petter 
& Galpin a number of The New National Portrait 
Gallery, containing a tolerably good head of Mr. 
Gladstone, “in colours,” and a memoir of the 
statesman, which is highly laudatory, and fairly 
well written ; and also another part, containing a 
portrait and a memoir, of a similar character, of 
Mr. J. Bright. 


Mr. J. W. Kotxmann has issued a tract 
styled Objets d'Art et de Curiosité tirés des 
Grandes Collections Hollandaises, by M. H. 
Harvard (Haarlem, J. M. Schalekamp), with 
etchings by MM. Greive and Taanman, the sub- 
jects of the illustrations being objets dart ex- 
hibited in Amsterdam, 1873. M. Harvard has 
translated into French, and annotated, the Catalogue 
of the Exhibition. This part of the work has been 
carefully performed, and the introductory essays 
to each section of the Catalogue, brief as they 
necessarily are, are carefully written and concise. 
Many of the groups of subjects were repre- 
sented at Amsterdam with great richness and 
splendour. In goldsmiths’ work, few countries 
are so rich as Holland is in ware of a certain kind 
and date, chiefly side-board plate of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The collection, large 
as it was, by no means exhausted the stores of such 
treasures, 


A BOOKSELLER of Orléans, M. H. Herluison, 
has lately published a small number of copies (212 
only) of Actes d'Etat-civil d Artistes Francais, 
Peintres, Graveurs, Architectes, &c., Extraits des 
Registres de V Hotel de Ville de Paris, détruits 
dans lIncendie du 24 Mai, 1871, Orléans, 8vo. 
These extracts of the registrations of births. 
marriages, and deaths of artists, who were born or 
died in Paris, from the sixteenth century to the 
present time, cannot fail to be extremely useful to 
present and future biographers. Among the 
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painters whose births and deaths are recorded, we 
may mention Ph. de Champagne, Chardin, Coypel, 
Fragonard, Greuze, Lancret, Lantara, Lebrun 
Le Sueur, Van Loo, Van der Meulen, Mignard, 
Prud’hon, Stella, Vernet, &c. : 








NUMISMATIC ART AT BERLIN, 


THE authorities of the Royal Museums at Berlin 
have again deserved weli of the students of art, 
They have caused to be exhibited a carefully 
chosen selection of nearly a thousand fine coins 
and medals belonging to the best ancient and 
modern periods of art. These have been arranged 
in such a way as to give the greatest possible help 
to the learner; and we have just received a cata- 
logue of the whole, written by Drs. Friedlinder 
and Von Sallet. This is an admirable work, and 
well deserves a brief notice. 

By no means the least interesting part of it is 
the preface, which contains a history of the fortunes 
of the Miinz Cabinet of Berlin, a history which, 
by the way, is a singularly exact reflection of that 
of Prussia herself. Dr. FriedJander informs us 
that the coin cabinet of Berlin is the oldest part of 
the Museum, dating at all events from the reign 
of the great Elector, George William, in the middle 
of the seventeenth century. Twice since it has 
been enriched by the addition of other state 
cabinets, that of the Elector Palatine in 1685, and 
that of the Margraves of Brandenburg-Ansbach in 
1791. Thrice has it been carried away from 
Berlin for safety. In 1745 it was hastily sent to 
Stettin, in 1757 to Magdeburg, when Berlin was 
threatened by the enemies of the great Frederick, 
After Jena, its peril, as might have been expected, 
was greater still. Henry and Sestini were at that 
time its guardians, and they received imperative 
orders to pack it up at once, and remove it to a 
place of safety. Henry was not a man to loiter; 
he summoned all the members of his own family, 
and that of Buttmann ; and so vigorously did the 
work proceed, that in two days there were safely 
wrapped up, each in a separate piece of paper, 
10,000 of the most valuable coins and 5,000 gems. 
With these Henry made his escape to Stettin ; and 
he was no sooner gone than the soldiers of 
Napoleon entered Berlin, and carried off to Paris, 
according to their detestable custom, all that had 
been left behind. But peace has its perils as well 
as war. Long previously, Frederick William the 
First had selected a large number of modern gold 
coins, and sent them to the melting-pot, and some 
of his attendants had committed systematic robbery 
from the cabinet, for which, being detected, they 
paid the penalty of a death accompanied by every 
possible ignominy. Frederick William seems to 
have considered that their offence lay not so miuch 
in theft as in the breach of personal loyalty 
towards himself, and the people of Berlin seem to 
have quite acquiesced in this view of the matter. 
But since Jena custodians have become more 
cautious, and Berlin has learned how to keep the 
enemy ata distance. Its museums have flourished 
in peace, making acquisitions, especially since 
1870, faster than any others in Europe. There 
are now at Berlin more than 60,000 Greek and 
Roman coins, so that the collection approaches 
even the unrivalled ones of the Louvre and the 
British Museum, in quantity if not in quality. 

The usual order for the arrangement of Greek 
coins is geographical. The best order, in the 
abstract, is clearly the chronological. But in the 
case of this exhibition of coins, everything is post- 
poned to the convenience of the student of art. 
The Greek coins are divided into five large classes, 
those of Hellas and Asia Minor, of Macedon and 
Thrace, of Sicily and Magna Grecia, of Persia and 
the East, and finally, of coins struck under the 
Roman Emperors in Greece. In each class but 
the last, the art of coining is traced from its first 
rise, through the archaic and finest periods of art, 
fairly into the decline. Dr. Friedlander holds 4 
very high opinion of the artistic merits of Greek 
coins. They are, he remarks, if not the most 
ambitious, yet the most genuine and trustworthy 
testimonials left us by Hellas, Our statues and 
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jas-reliefs are too often the work of incompetent 
Roman copyists, but coins are at once abundant 
sod satisfactory. Whatever a Greek did at all, he 
jid well ; nor did it occur to him that the use of 
gins superseded all necessity for beauty. In his 
catalogue, Dr. Friedlander adds notes, short but 
jadicious, which give all but numismatists most of 
the information they require. He adds nine 
copper-plates, of very delicate work, but rather 
wanting in character, and evidently by a hand 
ysed to modern rather than ancient art. It 
remains only to say that the price is a thaler. 
We ought to have a set of electrotypes of such 
coins in every museum in the kingdom, and a 
printed guide to point out what is most note- 
worthy in each, G. 





SALES. 

Messrs. CHRISTIE, Manson & Woops sold, for 
pounds, on Saturday last, the under-mentioned 
works of art, by the painters named. _ Pictures: 
Reynolds, Mrs. Hartley and Child, 2,520; E. Burke, 
Oval, 1,050; Miss Gwatkin, 100; Marchioness of 
Thomond, 99; Kitty Fisher, 120; Mrs, Salkeld, 
178; Girl with a Birdcage, 99; A Child, 105; 
Cherubs’ Heads, 99,—Gainsborough, Herr Bach, 
a musician, 935; Mrs. Hingeston, 504; the same, 
when young, 99; Dr. Hingeston, 152,—G. Romney, 
Mr. J. Cressett Pelham, 178,—Hogarth, A Sketch 
in Oil of George the Second, his Queen, the Prince 
of Wales, Duke of York, Princess of Hesse, and 
others, 120; Portrait of Hogarth, 168,—Sir E. 
landseer, Portrait of a Dog, 420; “ Mettle,” 257, 
—Stanfield, The Opening of New London Bridge, 
178; Chateau Bayard, 55,—D. Roberts, A Caravan 
in the Desert, given by the artist to C. Dickens, 
78, — Reynolds, Portrait of D. Garrick, 77,— 
lancret, Summer and Winter, a pair, 77,—Sir E. 
Iandseer, “Old Brutus,” 78,—J. B. Pyne, The 
Borromean Islands, 106,—J. Linnell, Abraham’s 
Sacrifice, 231,—W. Oliver, The Pet Canary, 99; 
In the Wood, 117,—Soupart, Portrait of Jane 
Seymour, 64,—A. Cuyp, View of Dort, 115,— 
Reynolds, Mrs. Lovell Gwatkin, 100,—Gains- 
borough, A Landscape, with children and a dog 
at a cottage-door, 152 ; Portrait of the Rev. James 
Hingeston, 50,—De Hooghe, Interior of an Apart- 
ment, 127. Drawings: T. Girtin, Interior of St. 
Alban’s Abbey, 117,— Turner, St. Augustine’s 
Gate, Canterbury, early, 158. 

On Thursday, 2nd instant, the same auctioneers 
sold the following water-colour drawings : J. Hol- 
land, Figures at a Shrine, 59,—W. Hunt, Black 
and White Grapes, 109; Plums, 94,—Turner, 
Portsmouth Point, 54; J. F. Lewis, Procession of 
Corpus Christi at Toledo, 136. Pictures: E. Long, 
The Pleasures of the Coupé, 73,—T. S. Cooper, 
Sheep and Lambs, 110,—R. Ansdell, A Highland 
lassie with a Lamb, 138. 

On Monday last, the same auctioneers sold the 
under-mentioned water-colour drawings: C. Bossoli, 
The Gates of Granada, 102; Interior of the Cathe- 
dral of Seville, 102. Picture: J. Martin, The 
Garden of Eden, 84. 

In the sale of the remainder of the engravings 
belonging to the late Hon. R. Pole Carew, by 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, the following, 
by Martin Schongauer, produced the prices men- 
tioned: The Crucifixion, 85/.; another, 411. ; 
Christ bearing the Cross, 27/.; The Almighty 
Enthroned, an angel on either side, 87/.; The 
Crucifixion, with the Virgin and St. John, 161. 
Heads of Angels, by Toschi, after Correggio, 15/.— 
Two Cavaliers engaged in Combat, by Israel Van 
Mecken, 177. 17s.—The set of Horses, by Paul 
Potter, 181.—Mrs. Abington as the Comic Muse, 
after Sir Joshua Reynolds, 22/.—The Farm-yard, 
18.—Inverary Castle, 241. These last two were 
ftom Turner’s ‘ Liber Studiorum.’ . 

The same auctioneers sold, on Friday, Saturday, 
and Monday last, a collection of rare prints, the 
property of an officer in the army. The follow- 
ing were by Diirer: Adam and Eve, 531. 10s.; 
The Nativity, with Joseph drawing water from 
4 well, 311.; another, 27/.; The set of “The 
assion,” 32/.; another, 22/.; The Conversion 
of St. Hubert, 39/.; another, 301; St. Jérome, 











321.; The Sorceress, 201. ; “‘ Melancolia,” 40/.; An 
Escutcheon, 22/. 10s.—The illustrations of the 
Apocalypse, by Jean Duvet, 150/.—View of the 
Campo-Vaccino, by Claude, 23/.; “‘ The Passion,” by 
Glockenton, 44/. 10s.— Van Leyden, Adam and 
Eve (before the letter L), 40/.; Conversion of St. 
Paul, 301.; The Dance of the Magdalen, 50/.— 
Marc Antonio, The Almighty appearing to Noah, 
75l.; The Virgin seated on the Clouds, 1101. ; 
Saint Cecilia, 106/.; another, on darker paper, 
221.; Lucretia, 197/.; Mount Parnassus, 201.; The 
Old and the Young Bacchant, 40/.; Orpheus and 
Eurydice, 26/.; The Man with the Two Trumpets, 
53/.; “Poetry” (first state), 1861.; The Seven 
Virtues, in niches, 32/.; ‘Adam and Eve,’ before 
the hard outlines on the arms, and the ‘ Cleopatra’ 
in an early state, hitherto undescribed, the former 
4851., and the latter 3691. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


Ir is probable that Mr. Leighton may not be 
able to finish for the next Royal Academy Exhi- 
bition the large picture he has recently had in 
hand. He will proceed with anotherand important 
work in its place. 

THE picture by Piero della Francesca, lately 
purchased, has now been placed on an easel in 
the National Gallery, and its defects and merits 
are visible to all who can judge them. Of the 
latter, there cannot be two opinions ; as regards the 
former, the picture seems to have been very much 
injured in parts. To such a degree is this the case, 
that one or two of the minor figures in the back- 
ground on our right are in such a state, that 
some might refuse to attribute them to Piero’s 
hands at all. The principal figures have been, 
on the whole, not much injured, and almost all 
the mischief has been local and mechanical, so 
that it does not materially affect the general 
character of the picture. The draperies about 
the hips of two of the angels in the middle have 
suffered greatly, and have been restored in a 
bungling way ; the lower part of the face of the 
Virgin, and several features of one or more of the 
angel’s faces, have also suffered, and been botched. 
As the injuries and patchings have been confined 
to certain parts, the state of the remainder of the 
work is satisfactory enough. ‘The patches can 
easily be removed, and the painting will then 
appear in the best condition to which it is now 
possible to bring it. 

WE regret to record the death, on the 3rd 
instant, of Mr. William Leaf, of Old Change and 
Streatham, at the age of eighty-three years. Mr. 
Leaf was one of the most fortunate collectors of 
water-colour drawings in England, and extremely 
liberal in lending his possessions for public in- 
spection. 

Mr. Mapox Brown writes: — “May I be 
allowed enough space to call attention to a pro- 
ceeding of the Art-Journal, by which three wood 
engravings of my pictures, published in it by my 
consent, have been already (within one year) re- 
issued in a publication called Bow Bells? This is 
popularity with a vengeance. And where is it to 
stop? Electrotyping being practically illimitable, 
why not pass on ‘Clichées’ from Bow Bells to 
the Police News? All painters should oppose an 
unscrupulous practice, by which engravings after 
living men’s works are transferred without 
authorization from one periodical to others.” 


AN interesting Return toan Order of the House 
of Commons has been published, giving “the 
aggregate Cost to the Nation of the South Ken- 
sington Museum, including Administration, 
Buildings, Maintenance, Objects for Exhibition 
in London, and Loan Collections for Country Cir- 
culation, from the commencement of the Museum 
to the end of the Financial Year, 1873-4,” and of 
“the Cost of all Purchases,” &c. The total cost of 
the Museum, including as above, has been, accord- 
ing to this Return, in pounds, 1,191,709. The 
tabulated return of purchases includes the fol- 
lowing items: Sculpture, and allied examples, 
19,857 ; Carvings in Ivory, Bone, and Horn, 





18,435; Woodwork, 24,659; Metal Work, 17,896; 
Silversmiths’ Work, 13,374 ; Jewellery and Gold- 
smiths’ Work, Carvings in Crystal, &c., 15,995 ; 
Enamels on Metal, 17,017; Earthenware and 
Stoneware, 22,796. Total, 194,799. Reproduc- 
tions have cost 30,220. The Educational Library 
and collections, including scientific apparatus for 
circulation, food collection, &c., 13,307. Total, 
18,009. The Art Library has cost 38,642. Grand 
total of cost of purchases, 281,672. Probably 
money was never so well spent as this sum of less 
than 1,200,000. 

By a slip of the pen, we ascribed the bust of 
Hogarth in Leicester Square to Mr. Woolner; 
we should have stated that this sculptor produced 
the bust of Hunter, not that of Hogarth. 








MUSIC 
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PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—Conductor, Mr. W. G. Cusins.— 
St. James’s Hall —LAST CONCERT, MONDAY, July 13, at Eight 
"clock.—Concerto in G, for Pianoforte, Beethoven; Symphony in A, 
Beethoven ; Uvertures, * The Isles of Fingal,’ Mendelssohn; * William 
Tell,” Rossini; Jubilee, Weber; Pianoforte, M. Saint-Saens. Vocalists, 
Ti d Mr. Santley.—Stalis, Area or Balcony, 10a, 6d. ; 
Balcony, Reserved, 7». nreserved, 58.; Area or ry, 28. 6d.; 
Stanley Lucas. Weber & Co , 84, New Bond Street, W.; usual Agents ; 
and Austin’s Ticket-office, St. James’s Hall. 











THE ITALIAN OPERA-HOUSES, 


Tue liveliest representations of Mozart’s ‘ Zauber- 
fléte’ in this country have been those by German 
companies, for there is the spoken dialogue in the 
original opera instead of the singing recitatives. 
Moreover, the work is played more as an opera- 
buffa than as a solemn production, which the 
Italians seem to consider it. The composer pro- 
bably intended to have treated the magic libretto 
as a farcical comedy; but when he came to set the 
mysterious rites of Isis, he could not resist the 
impulse of imparting the devotional tone which is 
so remarkable in the dignified part of Sarastro 
and in the Choruses of the Priests. All the music 
attached to this portion of the score is severe 
and religious enough to be transferred to the 
services of any church, be it Pagan or Christian. 
Despite Mozart’s drollery in the grotesque situa- 
tions,—and it is as vivacious as anything that 
is to be found in Offenbach, although the one 
is accepted as “classical,” and the other is pro- 
nounced to be “ burlesque,”—it is in the Egyptian 
religious numbers that his genius is displayed. 
Had the score of ‘The Magic Flute’ been exclu- 
sively confined to the numbers in which Papageno, 
Papagena, and Monostatos are concerned, the work 
would have had no more vitality than any modern 
opera-bouffe. As for the bravuras of the Queen 
ot Night, they are simply scales or exercises for 
a flexible voice with extraordinary compass. But 
to the awfully insipid characters of Pamina and 
Tamino— two neophytes, whose constancy and 
courage are really contemptible, as both know 
they are under special protection during their 
alleged trials—Mozart assigned divine strains. In 
what state of mind and in what physical condition 
he was during the composition of the ‘ Zauber- 
flote,’ his biographers have described : they use 
mild terms—breaking up of the constitution, the 
symptoms being “swoons.” But as we know his in- 
temperate habits, and those of the companion of his 
revels, Schickaneder, the manager of the theatre, 
to oblige whom Mozart wrote the opera which was to 
suit the tastes of persons not judges of good music, 
we can feel no surprise at the inequalities of ‘ The 
Magic Flute, at its absurdities, at its unintel- 
ligibility, and its occasional dullness and dreariness, 
especially when executed by any troupe except a 
German one. It was in 1833, at the old Covent 
Garden Theatre, that Mesdames Schroder-Devrient, 
Stoltz, Michalesi, Meissinger, Herren Haitzinger, 
Dobler, Uetz, &c., were heard in ‘ Die Zauberflote,’ 
with M. Chelard as conductor. So late as 1849, at 
Drury Lane, the opera was given, with Mesdames 
Marlow, Von Romani, Kern, Herren Bahrdt, 
Breuer, Formes, &c. The Mozartians were in 
ecstasies with these Teutonic delineations, the 
vivacity of the Germans astonishing them; but the 
only representations in Italian we have ever heard 
here that created really interest, almost reaching to a 
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sensation, were in the seasons of 1851-52, in the 
palmy days of the Royal Italian Opera, when Sir 
Michael Costa (then Mr. Costa) was musical 
director and conductor. The cast included 
Madame Grisi as Pamina; Mdlle. Zerr and Miss 
Louisa Pyne alternately as the Queen of Night; 
Signor Mario, Tamino; Signor Stigelli, Monos- 
tatos; Signor Polonini, Demofontes; Herr Formes, 
Sarastro; Madame Viardot, Papagena; and 
Signor Ronconi, Papageno. The two latter, de- 
spite the recitative, caused unceasing merriment 
from first to last. At subsequent revivals, at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre and at Covent Garden, there 
have been inequalities in the casts, and the en- 
sembles have been unsteady and indifferent. This 
reproach cannot be brought against the choral and 
orchestral execution last Saturday night at Drury 
Lane, for these two all-important elements of the 
score of ‘Il Flauto Magico’ were superbly repre- 
sented. Then the terzettos of the Three Ladies of 
Honour of the Queen of Night (Mesdames Marie 
Roze, Risarelli, and Trebelli-Bettini) and of the 
Three Genii (Mesdames Bauermeister, De Meric 
Lablache, and Macvitz) have never before been so 
carefully, conscientiously, and truthfully sung. 
Again, the Pamina of Malle. Tietjens, if not 
physically realized, is magnificently sung; the 
Queen of Night of Malle. Singelli was a great 
bravura triumph; the Monostatos of Signor 
Rinaldini was not deficient in humour; and 
the Sarastro of Signor Perkins was imposing 
both in acting and singing; but still there was 
heaviness in the “general issue.” Except with 
the Due Uominit <Armati (Signori Marchetti 
and Costa) there was no hitch, The draw- 
backs were the Papageno of Signor Catalani, who 
has no voice, and the Papagena of Madlle. Val- 
leria, who has an excess of voice, and whose comedy 
roduced no hilarity, and the Tamino of Mr. 
ntham, who sang persistently flat ; although it 
is the tenor who ought to derive the advantage, 
with the soprano, of the lowered pitch, which at 
both opera-houses, instead of turning out to be 
of service, has caused endless distress, annoyance, 
and confusion. ‘Il Flauto Magico,’ however, with 
all drawbacks, will always command special audi- 
ences, the majority being Mozartians quand méme, 
who accept the music from the purely scientific point 
of view. There are others, who like to be astounded 
by the highest notes allotted to the soprano voice, 
like those of Mdile. Singelli, and by the deepest 
ones of the basso profondo in the lowest depths 
deeper still, like eas of Signor Perkins. Then 
there are the amateurs, who, in juvenile days, sang 
the “Manly Heart” and other melodies which 
abound in the opera, not omitting the most im- 
passioned of love songs, “Oh, cara immagine.” 
And the director was, therefore, quite right in 
including the ‘ Flauto Magico’ in his répertoire, If 
it had come at an earlier period it would have been 
still more acceptable; and the subscribers will 
be glad to learn that ‘Don Giovanni’ is on the 
way, with Mesdames Tietjens, Singelli, and Nilsson, 
Signori De Reschi, Gillandi, Perkins, and Herr 
Behrens. 

There is no temptation to dwell on the 
Leonora of Madame Nilsson last Monday, 
but we may warn her that if she strains her 
voice to the extent required in the almost scream- 
ing passages of the part, its timbre will be of short 
duration. The performance was not satisfactory as 
regards principals. Both Signori Campanini and 
Galassi forced their organs, as exaggeration was 
the order, or rather disorder, of the evening. 

Madame Adelina Patti has resumed her part of 
Catarina, in Meyerbeer’s ‘Etoile du Nord,’ and 
M. Faure that of Peter the Great. The distinc- 
tive merits of both assumptions are well known, 
but the cast otherwise was weak, and the ensemble 
a scrambling one, as is the case generally with the 
works of a composer whose name used to be a 
tower of strength in the Covent Garden répertoire. 
It is an insult to his memory to produce his 
‘Robert le Diable’ for two nights only at the fag 
end of the season, which will close next Saturday 
(the 18th). Madame Patti’s “ Mozart” perform- 
ance, in aid of the funds of the Salzburg educa- 








tional establishment bearing the composer’s name, 
will take place next Monday evening. 





CONCERTS. 

As Glinka’s opera, ‘ Life for the Czar,’ although 
spoken of in the Prospectus, will not be produced 
at Covent Garden Theatre this season, it is to be 
regretted that in the Crystal Palace Concert last 
Saturday, illustrative of Russian and Polish music, 
Mr. Manns did not introduce more numbers 
from the score than a chorus (adapted for the 
recent visit of the Emperor of Russia), and a solo, 
so shockingly sung by a débutante as to afford no 
notion of the beauty of its adagio. In this work 
Glinka’s music has a truly national character; while 
in the overture to his other opera, ‘Rouslane and 
Ludmilla, his style is that of Adolphe Adam. 
Besides this prelude, a fantasia on Russian airs, 
called ‘Kamarinskaja,’ was executed by the band, 
the themes being wedding and dancing songs, ad- 
mirably adapted, from their eccentricity and gro- 
tesqueness, for the “rally ” of a pantomime, that is, 
the tumbling and scrambling of the harlequinade. 
In the ‘ Life for the Czar,’ Glinka has been at times 
inspired, and, in the orchestration, he has really 
turned to the best account his German musical train- 
ing. Madame Alexandrina Gortschakoff (a daughter 
of General Menscukamph), who was herself once a 
singer, under the name of Signora Santacco, both 
in Russia and Italy, directed the mounting of the 
‘Life for the Czar’ with much success at the Teatro 
dal Verme, and she might perhaps be induced to 
come here and undertake the same task with the 
Italian adaptation. The lady conquered local 
jealousies at Milan, and she might overcome even 
London prejudices. We do not think the songs by 
Tarnoffsky, Klimoffsky, and by Zarzycki, although 
the first and last were given with the sympathetic 
voice of the Polish baritone, Signor De Reschi, 
displayed any national type, but the Cossack dance 
by Dargomijsky was certainly characteristic. As 
he is a Moldavian, Herr Rubinstein’s Triumphal 
Overture, Op. 43, dedicated to Alexander the 
Second, was introduced ; and a spirited composition 
it is, well worthy of the fame of the composer of the 
Ocean Symphony, and of vocal pieces which are 
obtaining everywhere great popularity from their 
originality and charm. The part-songs of the eight 
Russian lady vocalists made no special sensation. 
The laurels of the day went to the pianist, Madame 
Essipoff, who played the Romance and Rondo from 
Chopin’s Concerto in £, Op. 11; a Romance Russe, 
by Tschaikoffsky ; the Impromptu, ‘ Les Alouettes,’ 
by her husband, M. Leschetizky ; and Rubinstein’s 
Valse in a flat. Our English orchestral conductors 
would do well to follow the example set by M. 
Leschetizky in conducting the concerto. Instead 
of perching himself on an elevated chair of state 
before the pianoforte, so as to obscure the execu- 
tant as much as possible, he stood, as is gene- 
rally the custom abroad, behind the pianoforte ; 
and the effect of this position was most advan- 
tageous, both to the soloist and to the band. The 
pranissvmos of the latter in the slow movement 
were delicious, and their playing in the brilliant 
rondo did not overpower the pianist, who per- 
formed her afternoon’s task to perfection, and was 
cheered by her colleagues and by the auditory 
enthusiastically. Madame Essipoff and M. Les- 
chetizky left London the same evening (the 4th) 
for Salzburg, and from the Mozartian city they 
will go to St. Petersburg, where M. Leschetizky 
has to resume his part as chief pianoforte pro- 
fessor of the Conservatorium. He is the suc- 
cessor to Herr Rubinstein. Madame Essipoff 
will return to London next April, and will be 
joined by her husband when he gets his leave 
of absence at a later period. The Russian lady, 
before coming here, will pay her first visit 
to Paris, to play at the Conservatoire concerts. 
Her sojourn here has proved her proficiency 
in all schools, and nothing but her consummate 
skill and poetic style could have secured her 
marked success. She came here quite unheralded 
and almost unknown. At the first hearing an 
attempt was made to place her in a secondary 
rank, and this was followed by virulent opposition 
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in some quarters, and by significant silence ml 


the part of an organ which some people regard y i 


all-powerful and influential. Despite of sile 


faint praise, condemnation by comparison, and open Banc 


hostility, the genius of the artist triumphed 9 
all partisanship and cliquism, and could Madang 
rie oy have remained only a few days longer, she 
would have perceived a re-action in her favoy 
that would have astounded her. The lesson thy 
her visit has taught has a moral. The days ay 
past when it was possible to crush any artist wh 
possesses real ability, because there is now m 
enlightened and independent musical public hen, 
who understand the why and the wherefore ¢ 
the opposition to foreign professors of note. 

The third concert of the fourth season of the 
Welsh Choral Union took place in the Hanove 
Square Rooms, on the 6th, under the direction of 
Mr. John Thomas, the harpist. Welsh melodia 
were in the ascendant, the choir being accompanied 
by a band of harps, and the solo players wer 
Malle. Esmeralda Cervantes, the juvenile Spanish 
artist, Mr. T. H. Wright, and the conductor. The 
solo singers were Miss Purdy, Miss Mary Davies 
and Mr. Enderby. At the pianoforte were Messrs, 
Puddicombe and W. H. Thomas. The final concert 
will be on the 20th inst. The object of the Union 
is to improve the choir singing in the Welsh 
places of worship, to aid charitable and patriotic 
associations, and to found scholarships. 

The students of the Royal Academy of Music 
had an evening concert on the 9th inst., in the 
Hanover Square Rooms. 


FRENCH OPERA AT THE PRINCESS’S THEATRE 


How slow a really good operatic work may be 
in reaching this country has been too often proved, 
Every amateur knows that years passed before 
the productions of Meyerbeer were properly ap- 
preciated here, and that before M. Gounod’s ‘ Faust’ 
reached this country it had gone the round of 
Germany and even Italy. Whilst the exaggerated 
extravaganzas of MM. Offenbach and Hervé have 


been heard in London in every shape, the répertoire | 


of genuine comedy as it exists at the Salle Favart 
has been strangely neglected, although there are 
various operas which, since we are forced to depend 
on foreign supplies, are well worthy of the atten- 
tion of our managers in search of novelty. We 
have been often surprised, for instance, that 
‘Le Voyage en Chine,’ which, brought out a 
the Imperial Opéra Comique in December, 1866, 
enjoyed a great run, and is still performed from 
time to time, should have escaped notice. In 
the first place, the libretto is extremely droll 
—genuine fun, without the slightest approach 
to indelicacy or coarseness. It is by MM. Eugéne 
Labiche and Delacour; and the most essential 
element of comic opera, the music, is really full of 
charm and vivacity. It is the composition of a 
Professor of the Conservatoire, M. Francois Bazin, 
a master of counterpoint, who astonished his friends 
by showing that he could combine learning with 
melody. Certainly both authors and composer 
were served admirably by a most powerful cast, 
for there were the Demoiselles Cico and 0. 
Gontier as Marie and Berthe, the daughters 
of Madame Caroline Pompéry (Madame Reévilly); 
there was the sympathetic tenor, M. Montaubry, 
as Henri de Kernoisan; the inimitable actor, M. 
Couderc, as Pompéry; the consummately comic 
actor, M. Sainte-Foy, as Alidor de Rosenville; 
M. Prilleux ss Bonneteau, the notary, an ire 
sistible buffo. With such artists even an inferior 
work would have been successful; but, with comic 
situations, the representations were always wn /ong 
éclat de rire. If the execution at the Princess 
Theatre does not approach that of the Salle Favatt, 
either dramatically or musically, it evidently 
suffices to amuse the public. The prima donns, 
Malle. Marie de Jolly, who is a pupil of M. Duprey 
is Marie, and her lover, Henri, is enacted by 

Verdelet (Henri de Kernoisan). M. Didier and 
M. Schey take the parts sustained in Paris by 
MM. Coudere and Sainte-Foy. Place Mess 
Toole and Righton on board a vessel, under 
supposition that they are having a pleasant sail off 
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bg sea Voyage, including a scarcity of provisions, 
ja notion may be formed of the merriment 

would be caused amongst our audiences. 
Me imaginary voyage is, of course, the means of 
wearing the assent of an obstinate father to his 
dughter’s marriage. An English adaptation of 
‘le Voyage en Chine’ would tell even if M. 
Buin’s pretty and characteristic music were 








Musical Gossip. 

Tus last Italian Opera Concert of the season 
vill take place this afternoon (the 11th), in the 
Royal Albert Hall, when the principal singers of 
Her Majesty’s Opera will be heard with the 
orchestra. 

Tug eighth and final Philharmonic Concert will 
tke place next Monday. M. Saint-Saéos, of 
Paris, composer and organist, will be the pianist. 

Me. Jonn Huxian has made his Report 
of the examination in music of training schools 
in Great Britain for 1873. He visited 42 col- 
leges receiving grants from the Education Depart- 
ment, and examined 1,636 students. Mr. Hullah’s 
gtimate of the progress of music is hopeful, and, 
oa certain extent, encouraging. He abandoned 
the test of collective sight-singing as useless, and 
confined himself to hearing the students of 
ach year sing collectively, under the direction 
of their master, some choral pieces which they had 
practised. His tests for individual singing at sight 
were drawn from Mendelssohn’s ‘ St. Paul,’ because 
the oratorio is published in the Tonic Sol-Fa as 
yell as in the established notation. He evidently 
isnot satisfied as yet with the skill exhibited by 
the average student. The pupil-teachers had, in 
the majority of cases, never studied music at all 
before they entered the college, and he suggests that 
some means should be adopted to remedy this great 
drawback. Indeed, he urges strongly that can- 
didates for admission should acquire some of the 
elements of music before admission. Mr. Hullah 
lays great stress on ear-tests, and insists upon the 
practice of Sol-fa-ing and of beating time. At the 
ame time, he points out difficulties that stand in 
the way of combined musical instruction. Instru- 
mental music is being much cultivated, although 
amination in it does not come within the Inspec- 
to's province. There are suggestions in this 
Report which, we trust, may meet with due con- 
sideration from the Lords of the Committee of 
Council on Education. Mr. Hullah’s expression 
of a hope, that the day may come when a piano- 
forte or harmonium will be a part of school-room 
furniture, should prove an incentive to the rich 
to make presents of instruments in the places 
where they may reside. 

M, Exrart, a pupil of M. Reber (the composer 
and musical critic of the Journal des Débats), has 
gained the Prix de Rome for musical composi- 
tion at the competition at the Conservatoire and 
the Institut. The decision of the jury at the 
former was confirmed by the members of the 
Académie des Beaux-Arts. The professors on the 
jury were MM. Ambroise Thomas, Reber, Bazin, 
Victor Massé, Félicien David, Massenet, and 
Vaucorbeil. M. Véronge de la Nux, pupil of 
M. Bazin, got the second prize, and another pupil 
of this composer, M. Wormser, obtained honour- 
able mention. 

Our readers may, perhaps, recollect that at 
various times the Athenewm, when noticing the 
mediocrities and raw recruits who of late 
years have found their way to the boards of 
our Italian Opera-houses, and have only main- 
tained a position through the “ forcing system,” 
pointed out, that there are really _first- 
class artists to be found who have never 
visited this country. A letter of M. Bagier, the 
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ex-director of the Italian Opera-house, in Paris, to 
the Ménestrel, confirms to the utmost extent our 
statements. Owing to the events of 1870, M. 
Bagier lost his subvention and the means of con- 









tinuing his management ; but he now enumerates 
the various artists whom he had engaged, and with 
whom he had negotiated, to appear at the Salle 
Ventadour. In this list there are many eminent 
singers, sopranos, contraltos, tenors, baritones, and 
basses, who have never been engaged in London. 
Our Directors plead that they have no subvention. 
This is true, but they receive a heavy subscrip- 
tion, and our opera-houses are the highest priced 
theatres in the world. M. Baygier also states, what 
is correct, that there are numerous works of Verdi, 
Marchetti, Petrella, Pedrotti, and other composers, 
which have never been produced in Paris, or, we 
may add, London. 


M. Campocasso has engaged for the next season, 
at the Théatre de la Monnaie in Brussels, Madame 
Marie Sass, Madame Hamackers, Madlle. Priola, 
MM. Salomon, Devoyod, Rougé, Echetto, Lau- 
rent, &c, 

MeyerseEr’s ‘Camp de Silésie,’ composed for 
Berlin, with Madame Jenny Lind as prima donna, 
is to be revived, to celebrate the confirmation of 
the eldest son of the Imperial Prince, who is heir 
to the throne. Frederick the Great is the hero 
of the ‘Camp of Silesia, the music of which the 
composer transferred to the ‘Etoile du Nord,’ 
when that opera was produced in Paris, The late 
Mr. Bunn intended to bring out an English 
adaptation of the ‘Camp of Silesia’ at Drury Lane, 
and, in 1845, engaged Madame Lind expressly 
for it, at the suggestion of Meyerbeer and the late 
Earl of Westmoreland ; but the lady changed her 
mind, and signed a contract for Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, where she made her début in 1847. For 
this the jury and the Court of Queen’s Bench in 
the same year awarded Mr. Bunn 2,500/. damages. 


Tue sculptor, Herr Donndorf, of Dresden, is 
working at the monument to Schumann which is 
to be placed in the cemetery at Bonn, where his 
remains are interred. The receipts from the Festival 
in 1873 will suffice to cover the outlay for the 
statue. 


A new oratorio, ‘ The Fall of Jerusalem,’ by the 
composer, Herr Blummer, will soon be produced at 
the Songakademie of Berlin. Herr Ferdinand 
Strakosch will be the successor of Signor Pollini as 
Director of the Italian Opera in Berlin. There is 
to be a grand musical festival in Munich next 
month. Herr Niemann, the tenor, and Herr Betz, 
the baritone, have been to Bayreuth, to confer with 
Herr Wagner as to their parts in the ‘ Nibelungen.’ 








DRAMA 
THE WEEK. 


QUEEN’s.—‘ L’Oncle Sam,’ Comédie, en Quatre Actes. De 
Victorien Sardou. Par les Artistes du ThéAtre du Vaudeville. 
Sr, JamMEs's,—‘ Les Plaideurs,’ Comédie, en Trois Actes. Par 

* Horace,’ Tragédie, en Quatre Actes. Par Curneille. 


FrEencH comedy and French tragedy are 
both domiciled in London. Striking proof 
how keen an interest in French plays is sup- 
posed to be felt in England is afforded by the 
fact that, while one theatre is permanently 
devoted to them, Mdlle. Agar thinks it worth 
while toopen a second with a classical entertain- 
ment, and the entire personnel of the Vaude- 
ville migrates and takes possession of a third. 
The entertainment provided at the Queen’s 
seems likely to prove one of the most popular 
ever given in London. While the piece, from 
the standpoint of literature and art, is un- 
worthy of the reputation of the author of ‘ Nos 
Intimes,’ ‘Nos Bons Villageois,’ and ‘ Les 
Pattes de Mouche,’ it is eminently suited to 
please a public not averse from spectacular 
display, and never too enamoured of dramatic 
art to dislike a considerable mixture of extrava- 
gance and farce. ‘L’Oncle Sam’ is a coarse 


if clever caricature of American manners. Had 
it come from an English pen, and had it 
appeared during that period of adolescence 





when the Americans were morbidly sensitive 
concerning the opinion pronounced upon them 
by the foreign critics, it might have endangered 
theamicable relations between the two countries. 
One is scarcely surprised at the hesitation 
felt by the authorities in France concerning 
the kind of reception it might receive from 
American visitors to Paris. The Chauvinisme 
which can represent the French as getting the 
better of the American, not only in every 
matter of taste, morality, and judgment, but 
even in those things which, like ‘ cuteness,” 
are supposed to be of Transatlantic origin, is 
sufficiently apparent, however, to give an 
excuse to the nation whose customs are cari- 
catured for bearing the satire with equanimity, 
and laughing in return. 

There is no more plot in ‘ L’Oncle Sam’ than 
is involved in a slight love intrigue between a 
French Marquis and a young American woman. 
Disgusted at the mercenariness around him, 
and at the eminently prosaic and practical 
views of life taken by Miss Sarah, the Mar- 
quis, who has been making love very hotly, 
retires ; and when, in consequence of having 
been betrayed, as he supposes, he hears 
mention of a claim for damages, he asks 
insolently at what rate is valued the honour of 
the young lady, bidding her family send in a 
bill which he will pay. In the end he finds 
his estimate of Miss Sarahiserroneous. A human 
heart beats behind the cold exterior of the 
blonde beauty, and her calculations are power- 
less to resist the inroad of passion. After 
fighting, with a relative of his mistress, a duel 
with revolvers, after an American fashion, the 
Marquis espouses Miss Sarah. 

Remarkable cleverness is shown in the man- 
ner in which this intrigue is made to suffice for 
four acts, which are never dull. The various 
types please and amuse in spite of their obvious 
extravagance. L/’Oncle Sam is, according to 
M. Sardou, the average American, with “ La for- 
tune pour but, l’adresse pour moyen, et le succés 
pour morale.” His children do credit to the 
training he imparts. His son takes the man- 
agement of his father’s election, and contrives 
to oust the old man and secure for himself the 
coveted post ; and his daughters and niece keep 
the names of their lovers in day-books, with a 
debtor and creditor account of the privileges 
bestowed and the demonstrations received. 
Across the scene, too, flit specimens of the 
free-lovers, divorced women, and other feminine 
eccentricities of America, adding as much to 
the mirth-producing power of the play as they 
detract from its probability. 

The interpretation of the piece was of a kind 
to render its worst eccentricities palatable to 
an English audience. In the refinement of the 
presentation the intrinsic vulgarity of the 
characters seemed lost; the stage, with the 
bustling crowd of fair and admirably-dressed 
actresses, was a delightful spectacle, and 
the shadowy and unreal characters received 
an interpretation worthy of high dramatic 
creations, Madame Fargueil portraying a 
Frenchwoman of tact and ability, and, by her 
unequalled art, contrived to give attractiveness 
and artistic value to a part wholly unworthy 
of her talents; Mdlle. Massin, looking splen- 
didly well as the heroine, acted with great deli- 
cacy and tact in a difficult character; M. St. 
Germain and M. Parade, capitally made up, 
presented, with admirable finish, two American 
eccentricities, L’Oncle Sam, and his azent, 
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Gyp; M. Train displayed some fire as the 
young Marquis; and Mdlle. Lovely, M. Doria, 
M. Colson, and other members of the company, 
made the most of the parts allotted them. 

The series of ‘ classical” performances at 
the St. James’s Theatre commenced on Monday 
with a presentation of ‘Les Plaideurs’ of 
Racine, and the ‘ Horace’ of Corneille. Racine’s 
solitary effort in comedy was given by a 
company of moderate capacity, such as one 
might expect to find in a second-rate country 
town of France. What has often been said of 
the plays of Shakspeare is also true of this 
clever satire against the lawyers. With the 
most moderate interpretation it never wholly 
fails to please. Racine’s defeat in a law-suit 
at the outset of his career prompted a display 
of irony against those who had injured him 
quite unlike his ordinary workmanship. He 
painted absolutely from life, and it was 
customary, when there was interest in such 
matter, to point out the originals who had 
furnished him with the principal characters. 
The idea of the comedy, and its main incidents, 
even to the mock trial of the dog for stealing, 
not Sicilian cheese, but a capon, are taken 
from the ‘ Wasps’ of Aristophanes. 

‘ Horace,’ or ‘Les Horaces,’ as, out of 
compliment to the father, who is so great a 
favourite with the Parisian public, it is now 
common to call the tragedy of Corneille, is the 
first of the series of splendid dramas in which 
Corneille illustrated Roman history. A de- 
scription, by Livy, of the fight of the Horatii 
and Curiatii supplied Corneille with the out- 
line of one of the most touching and noble 
dramas of the early stage. Little in the piece 
is likely, however, to commend it to a modern 
English audience. Incident now supplants 
dramatic situation, and the display of emotion 
is not sufficient to move us unless accompanied 
by action. To English ears the monotonous 
declamation of rhymed verses, each with a 
distinctly marked czsura, becomes inexpress- 
ibly wearisome. An added appearance of 
artificiality is communicated by the fact that 
the antithesis, of which Corneille is fond, and 
to which French verse so readily lends itself, 
is not seldom marked by the cesura, Such 
lines as— 

J ‘aime ce qu'il me donne, | et je plains ce qu’il m’éte. 
Le frre dune femme, | et l’amant d’une sceur. 

Si vous n’étes romain, | soyez digne de ]’étre; 

Et si vous m’égalez, | faites le mieux paraitre,— 
abound, and are so opposed to English 
taste, it is not easy for the actor to render 
them acceptable. The famous situations of 
the play failed greatly to strike, and the immor- 
tal “qu'il mourut” passed unnoticed. Malle. 
Agar gave a superb rendering of Camille, 
She has a face of great power and distinction, 
and her attitudes, though elaborate and 
studied, are marvellously fine. Her declama- 
tion is excellent. Without that absolutely 
electrical faculty which appertains to the 
highest genius, Mdlle. Agar has passion and 
force almost to excess. Her rendering of 
Camille is a performance it is not easy to 
equal. The other parts were moderately sus- 
tained. The fifth act of the play is omitted, 
the action terminating with the death of 
Camille. This, contrary to the instructions of 
the author, and precedent in France, takes 
piace on the stage, and not behind the scene. 











A SPANISH TRANSLATION OF SHAKSPEARE, 


Obras de Shakspeare. Version Castellana de 
Jaime Clark. (Madrid, Medina y Navarro.) 
Aw ambitious, but apparently successful, attempt 
is now being made by Medina y Navarro, the 
enterprising Madrid publishers, to familiarize 
Spaniards, or those of them who may be readers 
and students, with Shakspeare’s works. The 
translation into Spanish is by a Seiior Jaime 
Clark, whose name, at any rate, suggests possible 
familiarity with the original. Senor Moratin’s 
translation of ‘ Hamlet’ was printed nearly seventy 
years since, and lately the “‘ Marques de dos Her- 
manas” has translated two of the tragedies, * Mac- 
beth’ and ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ we think. Both 
these translators, however, confined themselves to 
simple prose, as the vehicle of transformation from 
one language to the other. This was notably the 
case with Moratin’s ‘ Hamlet.’ Although, in the 
main, his is a fairly close translation, the metrical 

force of such lines as— 

Oh that this too solid flesh would melt, 

Thaw, and resolve it selfe into a Dew— 
is obscured, if not completely lost, by being ren- 
dered in prose as “Oh if this excessive mass of 
flesh would soften and liquify itself in a deluge of 
tears.” 

Seftor Clark has evidently mastered his original, 
and has happily preserved the forms of versifica- 
tion that are found in Shakspeare. The first volume 
contains ‘Othello’ and ‘Much Ado about Nothing’; 
the other three (all at present issued), ‘The Mer- 
chant of Venice,’ ‘ Measure for Measure,’ ‘ Twelfth 
Night,’ ‘Romeo and Juliet, and ‘ As You Like It.’ 
We do not propose here to examine Seiior Clark’s 
translations at length, but certainly, so far as we 
have compared the originals with the translations, 
we find Shakspeare’s text closely followed, so 
closely, indeed, that the version is almost a literal 
translation, yet little of the original force or 
beauty is sacrificed. Take Othello’s address to the 
Senate as a specimen :— 

Tlustre 
Senado poderoso y reverendo, 
Muy nobles amos y sefiores mios, 
Que me he llevado 4 la hija de este anciano 
Es cierto por demas ; tambien es cierto 
Que me casé con ella; de ahi no pasa 
La suma y extension de mi delito. 

Spaniards may be congratulated upon at last 
having an edition of Shakspeare begun, if not 
completed, faithful enough to enable them to 
appreciate the original, and we must compliment 
Seftor Clark upon his skill and upon the know- 
ledge he displays of both English and Castilian 
idioms. 








Dramatic Gossip. 

Mr. Swinpurne’s tragedy of ‘ Bothwell’ is being 
prepared forstage representation by Mr. John Oxen- 
ford. We are not aware as yet on what boards it 
will be given. 


In consequence, perhaps, of the failure of his 
first dramatic experiment, M. Gustave Flaubert 
has taken a collaborateur. He is now engaged, 
with M. Louis Bouilhet, in the composition of a 
drama to be played on one of the principal Parisian 
stages. 

‘La Cuurse’ of M. Louis Leroy is to be pro- 
duced during the present week at the Gymnase- 
Dramatique. Its ill-omened title will, we under- 
stand, be changed. 


Moist. BLancHe D’AnNTIGNY, an actress well 
known in Paris and London for her performances 
in opéra-bouffe, has died in her thirty-third year. 
The death is also reported of M. Davesne, the 
régisseur of the Comédie Frangaise. The début of 
this actor took place at the Odéon. He passed 
subsequently, by the Porte Saint-Martin and the 
Gymnase, to the Théatre Frangais. 


At Strasbourg, for the first time since 1870, the 
Prussian authorities have permitted the performance 
of French plays. ‘ La Fillede Madame Angot’ was 
lately performed amid great applause. The house 
was crowded, although the prices for admission 





were high. The German plays, which had beg 
performed previously at very low prices hai 
completely failed to attract the inhabitants,” 


THREE novelties, all of an ephemeral characty, 
have been produced at the Palais Royal, ly 
Dame au Passe-partout’ of MM. Grangé ayj 
Victor Bernard is a one-act comedy of the clagy 
for which the theatre is famous; ‘(Edipe et le 
Sphinx, by M. Guenée, is a parody upon \ 
Feuillet’s play, now holding possession of the 
Théatre Frangais ; and ‘ Bobinette,’ by M. Chole 
is an amusing production, which is rather mop 
a comic opera than a vaudeville, but partakeg ¢ 
the nature of both. In the piece first named, \ 
Geoffroy plays admirably a bourgeois husband, 
who undergoes the penalties incident to his poy. 
tion in French comedy. 


Tue former Salle de PAthénée will shortly 
re-opened in Paris, with the title of the Théitn 
Scribe, and under the management of M. Rey, of the 
Odéon, and M. Noél Martin. The opening pieg 
will consist of a four-act comedy by two untrie 
authors. 








MISCELLANEA 


—— 


Shakspeare’s Name.—The spelling of the nan 
of Shakspeare in the supposed autograph, notice 
in your impression of June 6th, may be illustrated 
by the following extract from the register of th 
parish of Beverston, in Gloucestershire, for the 
year 1619:—‘“ Edward Shakespurre, the son ¢ 
John Shakespurre aud Margery his wife, was ba 
tized the 17th day of September. Godfathers: 
Edward Eastcourt, Frauncis Savage. Godmother: 
Mary Eastcourt.” Edward Estcourt was an ancestr 
of Mr. Sotheron Estcourt, of Estcourt, five mila 
distant from Beverston. Francis Savage and Mary 
Estcourt married in 1621, being ancestors of th 
Savages of Tetbury. The Hicks family, ancestos 
of Sir Michael Hicks Beach, had recently bought 
Beverston Castle, which, until 1597, had belonged 
to the Berkeleys of Beverston ; but I can give w 
further illustration of the entry. J. H. Buoyr. 


A Parallel.—History repeats itself. “ Instances,’ 
you say in your review of Mr. Farrar’s‘ Life of Christ) 
** of special pleading might be given were it neei- 
ful on the present occasion, and of diluted 
phrase which spoils the simplicity of the origin 
words, as in speaking of Jesus’s ‘eyes streaming 
with silent tears, for he wept.” “ Returning’ 
writes Mr. Wickins of Dr. Johnson, “ through the 
house, he stepped into a small study or book-room 
The first book he laid his hands upon was Hu 
wood’s ‘ Liberal Translation of the New Testament’ 
The passage which first caught his eye was from 
that sublime apostrophe, in St. John, upon the 
raising of Lazarus, ‘ Jesus wept, which Harwood 
had conceitedly rendered ‘ And Jesus, the Saviou 
of the World, burst into a flood of tears’ H 


contemptuously threw the book aside, — 
499 


‘Puppy ! 

Timon of Athens, iv. 3, 38.—As the passage it 
‘Timon of Athens,’ iv. 3, 38, 

—makes the wappen’d widow wed again, 

has been previously discussed in your colum 
you may, perhaps, allow me to add yet one mo 
conjecture on the word “wappen'd.” I fo 
in an old Latin Dictionary (title-page missil 
but apparently A. Littleton’s, as contalbs 
“concurro, to condog”) the following article: 
“Lipeus. Blear-eyed, bleared ; that hath droppilj 
waterish eyes; wop-eyed, whose eyes run Wi 
water.” I would read, then, “the wop-ey# 
widow,” and for the sentiment compare Chapma 
‘ Widow’s Tears,’ which play could not have be 
far off ‘Timon’ in date, as it had been “ofté 
presented” before 1612. F. G. Fixat. 








To CorrEsPonvEsts.—E. L.—J. M.—T, A.—J. C. M. Pe 
8. H.—R. J.—C. 8.—J. D.—C. L. M.—J. M. H.—C. TI! 
—A. H.—received. 


C. S.—We cannot undertake to answer such questions. 
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Now Ready, price 6s. 


THE GENERAL INDEX 


TO THE 


FOURTH SERIES 


or 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


1868 to 1873. 


THE PREFACE. 


When, in October, 1872, I penned my farewell to those kind 
friends whose varied communications had, for nearly a quarter 
of a century, contributed to the usefalness, and thereby to 
the success, of Notes and Queries, and consoled myself for the 
change by the belief that for me, from that time forth, the 
post of honour was a private station, I little anticipated that I 
should ever be called to the frent again. 


But I am; and that under circumstances as gratifying as 
they are unexpected. Dr. Doraa has intimated to me his per- 
sonal wish, that as I am responsible fora large portion of the 
Fourth Series, I should prefix a few words to the General Index 
to it ; and has accompanied that wish with his assurance that 
my doing so would be agreeable to many of my old friends. 
And so 

Here is Monsieur Tonson come again. 
And being here, I wish I could behave like a popular actor, 
who, at the close of a well-played part, is called before the 
curtain to receive the applause of his audience; and having 
thus presented myself, I would fain further imitate my proto- 
type, make my three bows, and retire. 


But courtesy forbids that course. So I trust I may be ex- 
cused if, instead of urging, as I have done already on three 
previous occasions, namely, in 1856, 1862, and 1868, the utility 
of such an Index as that which I now have to introduce to the 
readers of Notes and Queries, I point with some justifiable 
pride to the contents of the twelve volumes which it epitomizes 
as the crowning result of the four-and-twenty years which 
Notes and Queries has been in existence,—to the unanswerable 
proof which the continuance of this Journal furnishes that the 
literary jealousy of each other, so persistently charged against 
literary men, is without real foundation; and that the noble 
eulogy, in which Chaucer summed up his character, on the 
Clerk of Oxford, 


And gladly wolde he learne and gladly teche, 


is as justly applicable to all real lovers of literature at the 
present day as it was when the great Father of English Poetry 
sketched, with his matchless pencil, the motley group which 
Started from the Tabard on their never-to-be-forgotten pil- 
grimage. 


Those who have read the Opening Address to the Fifth Series 
of this Journal will readily understand why I refrain from say- 
ing much which I should like to have said of its progress and 
my successor. I content myself with offering all good wishes 
for the continued and increasing prosperity of dear old Notes 
and Queries, my old friend the Editor, and my other old 
friends, its kind and learned Correspondents, and therewith I 
once more make my bow and take my leave. 


WILLIAM J, THOMS, 


London: Published by Jonn Francis, at the Office, 
20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 
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OR BOYS.—H. J. NICOLL’S Seasonable Novel- 

ties in Suits and Dresses. Washing Suits of Regatta Cloth, from 
10s. 6d ; of Serge and Drill materials, from 15s. 6d. Koick kerbocker 
Suits, in Summer Angola Cloths, from 2ls. Tight Tweed Overcoats, 
from i4s.; ditto Melton, from 21s. 





R LADIES.—H. J. NICOLL’S superior Riding 
Habits, from Three to Eight (juineas. Pautaloons, 
Riding Hats, Trimmed, from 2ls. Walking aad oe a ae Gosvumaes. 
uvsur, for novelty of pattern aud 
Promenade Jackets, exquisitely shaped. 


ILLIAM 5&% BURTON, GENERAL 
URNISHING IRONMONGER by 











LLEN’S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 
ALLEN’S REGISTERED ALBERT DESPATOH BOX. 
ALLEN'S NEW CATALOGUE of 500 articles for Continental 


Welling, post . 
37, West Strand, London. 


joszru GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 





Sold by all Stationers throughout the World. 


Ceara NEW PATENT SAFES, steel-plated 
to resist wedges, ie, on ond § 

Prices, with 130 tiiustratio, of all sizes and Onabis 

Safes, Strong-room Doors, ‘aud Lochs, sent free bar ites of & SON, 

57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, Loudon. 














With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Thirty large Show Rooms, 
at 39, Oxford-steet, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, 
Perry’s-piace ; and 1, Newman- yard, London, W. 
The cost of delivering Goods to the most distant 
Kingdom by Railway is trifliag) WILLIAM 8S. B 
undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


rts of the United 
RTON will always 





BOOKS TO TAKE ON A HOLIDAY. 


1. The Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE'S ESSAYS on the 
ENGLISH POETS: Cowper, Coleridge, Wordsworth, and 
sy Second Edition. 9. 
92 The AMATEUR CASUAL’S LAST BOOK.—‘IN 
STRANGE COMPANY.’ Second Edition. 6s. 
3, MOUNTAIN, MEADOW, and MERE. Sketches of Spent, 
Scenery, Adventure, and Natural History. By G. ©. DA 
Ilustrated, 6s. 


4 ROBERT BUCHANAN’S LITERARY ESSAYS.— 
‘MASTER SPIRITS.’ 10s. 6d. 

5, LONGEVITY: the Means of Prolonging Life after Middle 
Age. By Dr. J. GARDNER. Second Edition. 4s. 

6 The EXPANSE of HEAVEN. By R. A. Procror, B.A. 
With a Frontispiece. second Edition. 6s. 

7. HAWTHORNE, MEMOIR of. 
Pablished in this Country. 7s. 6d. 


8 sniaes and PAPERS. Sketches of the Bar and the Press. 
78. 


9 SOLDIERING and SCRIBBLING. By ARcHIBALD 
FORBES. 7s. 6d. 


10, CABINET ge a gS Sg Sketches of States- 
menof the Day. By T. W. 

ll, The PELICAN PAPERS. - oh and Remains 
of a Dweller in the Wilderness. By J. A. NOBLE. és. 


12. LYRICS of LOVE. Being a choice Anthology of short 
ve Poems. 32. 6d. 


With Stories now first 


Henry S. Kine & Co. 
65, Cornhill ; and 12, Paternoster-row. 





A COMPANION FOR ICELAND. 


SHORT, PRACTICAL, and EASY METHOD 
- of LEARNING the ICELANDIC a after gs 
Reader, Account of the Norsk Poe’ and the and 
eee 1 ICELAN DIU VOCABU LARY for or TRAVELL » Second 
Franz Thimm, 24, Brook- street, W., London. 
PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, LoMBaRD-sTREET 
and CHARING OROSS, LONDON. en 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settl 





Insurances effected in all parts oa iS world. 
GEORGE WM. LOVELL. 
Secretaries, { JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 





AW LIFE ASSURAN Af SOCIETY, 
FLEET-STREET, LONDON 
Invested Assets on 3lst f December, abel 
Income for the past Y ea: 
Amount paid on Death 1 to December last oe 
Forms of Proposal, & , may be obtained at the oan 


Scorrisa UNION INSURANCE COMPANY 
ral te | ot LIFE). Established 1824. Incorpor ited by Royal 
Special Capital, 5.000, . Invested Funds, 1,270,000! 
Special Notice.—The next investization ani divisio. of profits take 
iy ist August, 1876, when five-sixths of the profits made during 
ae years preceding fall to be divided among tae Policy-holders 
wr i participate. 


All policies taken out before 1st of August, rank hree 
full years at such divisio ricgear edges = 


No. 87, Cornhill, cee ol Edinburgh and Dublin. 
MONEY, TIME, AND LIFE 


ARE LOST IN THE EVENT OF 
ACOIDENTAL INJURY OR DEATH. 
Provide against these Losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

Against Accidents of all kinds. 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 


Apply to the C) 
CORE. jerks at the Railway Stations, the 


+ 25,486,748 
Pi — 








Local A, or 
ILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET. LONDON” 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





RNISH your HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT ca MUEDERS HIRE 8 SYSTEM. Cash prices 


no extra c! Si to select 
warranted. illustrated iced Catal ae So Res oes See, 9 


and 25v, Tottenham Court-road. Es 


(CsLBE's ORYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


LE GLASS of all kinds. 
cnummamen in Bronze and Ormolu. 
MODERATOR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA, 
LONDON-—Show-rooms, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM-—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad-street. 


ASY CHAIRS AND SOFAS. 


HOWARD & SONS, Manufacturers, solicit an a of their 
Stock, which is of the most varied d 
95, 96 and 27, BERNERS-STREET, 0X penpeenaae. —_ w., 
DECORATORS, 
PATENTEES OF 
WOOD TAPESTRY, PARQUET FLOORING AND CARPET, 
And Cabinet Makers by Steam Power. 











F ‘Appointmen to H.R. 
the PRINCE of WALES, sends a CATALOGUE GRATIS, post paid, ONEYCOMB SPONGES.—These Sponges are 
containing up of 850 of his unrivalled Stock of well adapted for the Bath, and are referred by many to the 
Electro Plate Table Cutlery finer h fine Smyrna 
Britannia Metal Goods Baths and Toilet Ware gues. — wt METCALFE. BINGLEY &. Co. en B, Oxford W., 
Dish Covers Bedding and Bed Hangings ‘oilet Brushmakers (by appointment) to Oi. R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
H ot-water Dishes Iron and Brass Bed di 
itoves and Fenders Bed-room Cabinet Furniture THE USE OF 
oo 1 firme Dinivg "and Drawing-room HE GLENFIELD STARCH 
hen Rauges urniture 
Lam — Gasciie Qinew and Pier Glasses T 
lea Urns and Kettles, Turvery Goods ALWAYS SECURES 
Clocks, delabra Kitchen Utensils. 


THE DELIGHT OF THE LAUNDRESS, 
THE ADMIRATION OF THE BEHOLDER, 
AND THE COMFORT OF THE WEARER. 


OLD CREAM SOAP.—PIESSE & LUBIN, 
Perfumery Factors, 2, New Bond street.—This SOAP being = 
pared without ft alkali renders it yy ny mild ; it can be used fi 
Phe face with great advantag~-, as it does not make “the skin ae like 
the old-fashioned soaps. Packets, 1s. and 2s. Cold Cream of Roses 
fresh , in jars, 1s. 





(prorom ax, the Flower King.—“ Sweet issue of 


sweet smeliing sire.”—Shakespeare. Price %s. 6d. None 
genuine but by PIESSE & LU BIN, 2, Bond-street, London. 





CE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE ICE.— 

The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S celebrated ICE, in 
Town or Country, loe Water-Pitchers, Ice Butter- ce-Cream 

Machines, Prize-Medal and New Duplex Refrigerators, fitted —_ 
sic tuiya un Sls Mey, he WANUAM EXE oe Come 

1D ou. - 

P i Illustrated 


PANY, 125, Strand, London (corner of Savoy-street). 
Price-Liste free. 





OYAL ALBERT HALL— 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF FOREIGN WINES. 
The various Types of Ports and She ye ol Butts ae ont is 
exhibited by po in No. 5 Vault, at the Rogal Al bert Hall, are stip 
direct fro! of Messrs. SILVA & COSENS, ‘Villa ova 
(Oporto), sesh on the See F. W. COSENS, Jerex de ee Frontera 
(Cadiz), and can be T any Gentleman givi ving his Card to the 
alf- Pint Gauspies oom be taken away on pa t. 





H ORNE’S POMPEIAN DECORATIONS. 


ROBERT HORNE, 
HOUSE DECORATOR and PAPER-HANGING 
MANUFACTURER. 


41, GRACECHUROCH-STREET, 
don, E.0. 





By Special Appointment to His Majesty the King of Italy. 


ORTLOCKS’ POTTERY GALLERIES, 
31, ORCHARD-STREET, PORTMAN-SQUARE. 
(Established 1746.) 








METON *S CHINA 


DPX ER SERVICES. 
ESSERT SERVICES. 


BEzAEFAST and TEA SERVICES. 
(POET SERVICES. 
ENGRAVED and PLAIN GLASS. 


OLE ADDRESSES : 
203 and 204, OXFORD-STREET, and 
31, ORCHARD-STREET, PORTMAN-SQUARE, W. 
(Carriage entrance in Orchard-street.) 


A HUNDRED-GUINEA PRESENTATION 
WATCH and CHAIN. 


A ONE BUBDRED GUINEA WATCH and CHAIN, apoctally 
pre repared for the pperpese Presentation, being a GOULD KBYLESsS 

HRONOMETE and 18. carat Hall- oa | GOLD CHAIN, with 
HERALDIC SEAL, enclosed in a suitable 

The Watch can be emblazoned with full cae and inscription, and 
forms a most useful present of intrinsic worth and pe:manent ue, 
and is Guaranteed by the Maker, 
JOHN BENNETT, 65 and 64, Cheapside, London. 


HE LITERARY MACHINE, PATENTED, 
for holding a Book, Writing-desk, Lamp, Meals, Umbrella, &., 
in any position over a |, Sofa, Kasy Chair, Garden Seat, Boat, or 
. As used by Princess ise. to 5 
Invalids, Artists, and Tourists. Admirably ted for India. A 
most useful and elegant gift. Prices ty 2le. rawiugs post 














Tables, 25. Invalid Couch an &e.—J. POART 
6a, New Cavendish-street, ‘Great Port Portland etree —_= 






HENRY HOLL, 18a, Basinghall-street, E.O. 
GOME of the MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS 


of the day recommend 
WATERS’S QUININE WINE 
As the best Restorative for the Weak. 
Sold by all Grocers. 
WATERS & SON, 34, Eastcheap, E.0. 


EA 2 PERRINS’ SAUCE 
BB “WORCESTERSHIRE,” 


E a i “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Soe the appetite and aids digestion. 


UNRIVALLED FOR PIQUANCY AND FLAVOUR. 
Ask for LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
And see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles and labela. 


Agents—CROSSE & | meee WELL, London, ond sold by all 
Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. » 














E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 
and CONDIMENTS. 
E. LAZENBY & SON. Sole Proprietors of the celeb 


rated Recei 
and Mauufacturers of the PICKLES, 


mislead the pa —92, WIGMURESTREET, i, Gavendiah-ojonte ate 
6, Edwards-street, Portman-square); and 18, Trini 


ARVEY’S AD bpm banal nn 


of this brat $ Sense eplarty rod 
observe that each Bottle, yeeveaes © by LAZEN NBY ON, a the 
label used Lazenby.” 


#0 many years, sigaed * 











AIR RESTORER.—Large Bottles, 1s. 6d. each. 
LOCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER fight Hale to Pre- 
tion) wi'l restore in a few days Grey or prematurely t sy 
its original Colour with perfect safety and completeness.—Sold z= 
Chemis: and J. PEPPER, 37, Tottenham-cou: whose Name 
Address must be on the Label, or it is not genuine. 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, and ENERGY.— 
PEPPER'S Qursres and IRON TONIC strengthens the 
Blood, promotes Appetite, and thoroughly 

res Health. Bottles, 4s. 6a. its, and 22s.; free, 66 stamps. 
rm PEPPER, 237, Tottenham-co' art-road, London, and all Chemists. 


INNEFORD’ S FLUID MAGNESIA.— 





pa wa enriches the 





e best remedy for POrDIse of the STOMACH, HEART- 
BURN. tigapacu GOUT, aod DIGESTION ; and the best 
mild t for Delicate Constitutions ; especially 


LAD CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 





DINNEFOR? & CO. 178, New Bond-street, London ; 
and of all Chemists throughout the World. 
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THE ATHENZUM 


N° 2437, Jury 11,% 








M R. 


Crown 8vo. (Critic’s Edition), price 5s. 


THE STORY OF A LIFE. 








(The opening part of this Poem appeared in the Spectator of 
the 4th, and will be repeated in the Saturday Review of the 
25th. It is hoped that these full and unbroken quotations 
from the work will better enable readers to judge if it is likely 
to please them than the repetition of favourable critiques. ] 


‘Tt may be easily imagined how interesting such a story can 
be made. The reader will not willingly lay down the book 
without finishing it.”—Graphic. 

““*The Story of a Life’ 1s marked by unmistakable genius ; 
many es have in them the true and undoubted ring of 
poetry in the very highest sense; lofty, pure thoughts, clothed 
in words of melody and strength. The reader’s attention will 
be caught at once, and rivetted to the very end of the poem.” 

Standard. 

** As fair and happy a home-scene as could well be pictured. 
The author has the talent of expressing his thoughts and feel- 
ings in words that cannot fail to touch the hearts of his 
readers.” — Dublin Evening Mail. 

“A purer, truer book than this could scarcely be written. 
evcntd Its moral tone is high ; a broad, healthy, Christian spirit 
is its distinguishing characteristic.” —Nonconformist. 

“Mr. Gibbs writes in a highly polished but simple style, and 
some of the home-scenes he has portrayed are described with 
remarkable power. Purity of taste is shown in every line, 
and the interest of the story is maintained throughont.” 

Edinburgh Courant. 

** Many another gleam of poetry and truthful bit of natural 
painting might be quoted, but we have only space for a charm- 
ing song, suggestive of the lyrical ease and sweetness of the 
songs to be found in our older dramatists.” 

Churchman’s Shilling Magazine. 

“The author has an elevated and refined expression, an 
abundant and choice command of language, the true ring of 
poetical genius, and an imaginative power far above the aver- 
age.” —Itlustrated Review 

‘*This is a very delightful collection of poems, alike free 
from the fiery passionateness of Swinburne and the enigma- 
tical language of Browning.” —Zcho. 

“*The life sketched in this volume is of the higher sort ; 
sorrow crystallizing into human sympathy, and then shining 





GIBBS’S 








PRIZE GIFT-BOOK. 


In White Enamel and Morocco, with a design in Gold and 
Colours, 8s. 


HAROLD ERLE. 


*** Harold Erle’ is a powerful story. There are tender 
touches of consummate grace, and emotions, events, and 
sacrifices are narrated which show how fertile this theme has 
become in the hands of an accomplished writer.” 

British Quarterly. 

“The biography itself is one of great interest, wisely, 
simply, and naturally told, in graceful vigorous language, 
enriched with true poetic genius; but in many passages the 


| poem rises to a far higher nobler flight, involving points of 


logic and subtle philosophy, profound religious truth and deli- 
cate criticism, such as a refined and highly-cultivated intellect 
alone could handle and express in their present shape. The 
poem is divided into three sections, each marked by a power 
and beauty of its own, and all well worthy of a true poet, for 
such, beyond a doubt, Mr. Gibbs may now claim to be.” 
Standard, 
“The subject, in a dramatic and poetic aspect, offers strong 
situations, of which the author has not been slow to avail 
himself. ‘Harold Erle’ is marked throughout by the same 
felicities of expression, the same shrewd and clear sketches of 
character, which distinguished ‘The Story of a Life.’ Some 
charming lyrics are scattered through his pages.” —Daily News. 
“A poem exhibiting a yet riper development of the author’s 
power. In his previous work, Mr. Gibbs proved the possession 
of poetic gifts far above the ordinary standard; he has a 
cultured habit of thought and a melodious directness of ex- 
pression, avoids both periphrasis and obscurity, writes simply 


| and to the purpose, and yet with sufficient polish to bespeak 


like Heaven’s own light to make the sufferings of others less | 


cold and dark. And the poet writes with a pen as skilful as 
his purpose is lofty, filling in his pictures with all the beautiful 
tints of earth and sky, gathering all real flowers, not scorning 
this because too lowly, nor that because fashion has tabooed it. 
His tastes are catholic, as every true poet's should be, but he 
collects with a discrimination that comes from hard thought. 
It is said that those who give us thoughts are not much read in 
these days, but we presume that this is only a passing mood, 
for it is only the poetry which is derived from deep thought 
that men care to preserve. The story is an illustration of that 
quiet but noble heroism which lifts the eyes to the stars when 
troubles come thickly round us; a series of pictures showing 
how real and true are the consolations of faith to the weary 
and baffled soul. We have many such stories, but few so 
simple, so natural, so life-like as this. Incorporated in it, too, 
are noble thoughts, full of vigorous suggestion to the earnest 


mind, whilst there is no undervaluing of the pleasures of this | 


life, but a large and wide-souled delight in all that is lovely, 
pure, and good in it. It is a story which most people will like, 
even though its tendencies are to a high philosophy, for its 
pages teem with fine passages, smoothly and quietly spoken, 
sometimes having an influence like the silent light streaming 
over a sleeping world, ti like that of the more glorious 
sunshire, stimulating us to noble deeds.” —Border Advertiser. 

“* C’est réver l’héroisme que de composer un beau poéme dont 
l'intérét va toujours croissant dont la morale est admirable de 
pureté, dont les vers, méme les vers blancs, sont une musique 

tinuell i t surpassée por quelques poésies lyriques, 
bl t dans le cours de l'ouvrage ” 
Courier de U' Eurupe. 

** A book which is full of vigorous and graceful writing, which 
breathes a hopeful and manly spirit, and which paints domestic 
life in the most winning colours.’ —London Review. 
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the careful artist. These graces were patent in the ‘Story of a 
Life,’ and are recognizable in a still higher form in ‘ Harold 
Erle.’”—Orchestra. 

‘The author is very far removed from an imitator, but there 
is in his poem that sympathy with humanity, that happiness of 


| idea, that crispness of expression, and, above all, the exquisite 


melody of rhythm, which we are accustomed to associate with | 
| have done had he kept to the beaten track of his former work, 


the name of Tennyson.”—Civil Service Review. 

“Tn tracing the career of ‘ Harold Erle,’ the tangled problem 
of our life is handled with a rare insight into human motives 
and their results, forming not unseldom the text for deep yet 
graceful evolution of philosophic and classical theories.” 

Journal of Progress. 

“ *Harold Erle’ is noticeable for its want of resemblance to 
the most pretentious poetry of the day. There is in it no 
widely-abrupt transitions, no bewildering half-insane rhodo- 
montade. The story depends entirely for its interest on its 
truth to life and nature, and the beauty of the language. We 
could quote many passages -to justify this judgment, but, like 
some of the very best poems that we possess,.no.single part 
could give an adequate conception of the whole. The lyrics 
scattered here and there cause the reader to regret that Mr. 
Gibbs does not more frequently give us an opportunity of 
enjoying such gemsof song as this volume contains.” 

Scientific and Literary Review. 

‘*Gifted with rare powers of satire, with pathos that never 
trenches on the borderland which so narrowly separates the 
sublime from its antithesis; with fluency of fancy, and with 
sharpness and incisiveness in his delineations of scene and 
character, the author possesses in an eminent degree the 


! elements of a great poet.”— Westminster Gazette. 


KLING-KLANG and KLONG, 


The Author’s Musical Works are published by Hutcuines & Romer. 


SHADOWS. Fourth Edition (as Sung by Signor Fott). | RETURN. Third Edition. (Eva’s Song in ‘ The Story of a Life’) 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


3s. 6d.—LOST and WON, 2s. 6d—THE CHURCH PORCH, 2s. 
THE WORLD, THE- PRESS, AND THE POETS, 1s. 
AN ADDRESS TO WORKING MEN. 


Fourth Edition. 





A REVEILLEE. (From ‘ Harold Erle.’) 





Twelfth Thousand. 2d. post free. 


WORKS. 


In White Enamel and Morocco, with a design in Gold ang 
Colours, 10s. 6d. 


ARLON GRANGE 


AND 


A CHRISTMAS LEGEND, 


“Mr. Gibbs has a story to tell, and he wishes to tell it in hy 
own way.....‘Arlon Grange’ is written with power, and cq, 
tains many passages of not a little beauty, while the senting; 
that runs through the story is thoroughly healthy.” 

Saturday Review, 


“This is a very beautiful edition of the charming poem¢ 
‘ Arlon Grange.’ The exquisite embellishment conferred upm 
the work is in itself a strong material proof of the wide-spreaj 
recognition of the poetic merits of the author. These arengy 
enshrined in a book which may be fairly classed as a leatiny 
gem of the season.”—Morning Post. 


“‘Mr. Gibbs is an earnest student of human life, and wor; 
out an interesting series of actions and their sequences by 
means of his story of ‘Arlon Grange.’ ‘The Legend of tik 
Castle by the Sea’ is as good as any of Lewis's tales of wonder, 
and cannot fail to become a favourite.”—King of Arms, 


“One of the richest specimens of the binder’s art that » 
have seen. ‘Arlon Grange’ is a genial Christmas legend, wii 
the fiery cross carried emblematically on its cover, and in. 
pressed transiently on its pages.” —Examiner. 


“Mr. W. A. Gibbs, who has now gained for himself th 
reputation of one of our leading poets, has, in his latest wor, 
ventured into a wider field. Not that he leaves the domain 2 
which he has hitherto excelled, or in any way loses sight of th 
noble task which he has set himself, but in ‘Arlon Grang’ 
there are introduced more varied and romantic episodes tha 
those to which the ‘Story of a Life’ and ‘Harold Erle’ hay 
accustomed us, whilst the ‘Christmas Legend’ is a pur 
imaginative poem, descriptive of a siege in King Stephen 
days. We are glad that the author has followed this cour, 
because it enables those who wish to form an honest judgment 
of his real powers to arrive at a better estimate than they couli 


















Of the plot we may divulge nothing, by the poet's own orden, 
but it will repay the unravelling, and ‘Arlon Grange’ has al 
the feeling and descriptive power which have long been marke 
as Mr. Gibbs’s most striking characteristics.” —Graphic, 


“The purpose of the author is obviously noble; he show 
in the successive cantos the sanctity and dignity of work, th 
sustaining force of a true and pure love, and the victoryo 
faith, We admire some of the lyrics introduced into th 
narrative exceedingly.” —British Quarterly Review. 


“‘The ‘Christmas Legend’ displays powers of a very hig 
order; there is an ease and harmony about the lines, a lofty 
tone of thought, and a skill in constructing the story, whic 
few who are now-a-days called poets have been able to attain,” 

nd and Water. 


“The variety of incident makes the book attractive to thow 
who weary of didactic poems ; and the scene of the moonlight 
duel is a fine descriptive passage, in the author’s best manper,’ 

Illustrated Review, 


“We must congratulate the author on having given ws 
work which has been carefully thought out, and which is at th 
same time well constructed and wittily told. His verse hu 
the true ring, and his present volume is a welcome addition ¥ 
the literature of the age. There is, above all, in ‘ Arlon Grange’ 
a fine tone of Anglo-Saxon vigour, free from that unwholesom 
sensualism which too often infects the poetry of he —~ . 

our, 





Artists who are competing or intending to compete for the Hundred-Guinea Prize for Illustrations of ‘Arlon Grange’ are requested to send their names and addresses to the 


PROVOST & CO. 36, HENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 


Publishers on or before the 1st of August. 
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